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EDUCATION IN PORTO RICO. ^ 

» 

By PAtrr. O. Mn t.ER. 

Commissioner of Bducntion for Porto Rico, 


The ^ork of the public schools has Ihhjii gi-eatly handicapped 
iJiinng the past year through conditions brought about by the 
A\ orld VVar. The department has lost many of ius most efficient men, 
^^llo went into the inilitiU 7 sei vioo. Due not only to war conditions’ 
but also to the prevailing low salaries, frequent cliangcs in the teach- 
ing corps have taken place, with tlie. resulting loss of efficiency. 
The rural teaching force alone underwent 730 changes, whereas in 
the city of yan Juan there were no less than 110. 

In spite of these obstacles the work of the schools has been clnir- 
netenzed particularly by^the various activitie.s carrieil on by siiper- 
yisoi-s, teachers, and pupils toward promoting the success of the 
United Stute.s and its all ini' in the World War. The war activities of 
the schools will ever stand out conspicuously a.s witnessed of the • 
loyalty and paf1Hi)tiam of all. -In this respect the work may bo justly * 
counted as a yeaf of nehievement and accomplisbment nnparaneled 
in tlio history of Porto Rico. , ^ 

Special attention has' been deVotrd to increasing the food supply ' 
throiigh school and home gnrdeiis, both niral and ilrh'an. 

For the, promotion of combi imity gnd wap -pjopngi/nda, and es- ' 
peci.'illy for agficultural de^velopmelit, committefes were' of<»am*zed 
.• 'vlncTi poiiducted' public gatforings. Parent assbcitition^ also, held * - 
Imltlie meetings ;"teal6ho^ vi^ted rhfal homes j and cooperation ’ 

vf * rnralcppferea^^ TKtsse*act,jy),- 

.-fV ; tic*» will be nndol^fheiir'fe^pecd^^^ ' 

ir V'® cpnnntnlMee\t tl^ Pdito ^co chapter, Ainericnn 

Napoual Red Cross, effected local <!P^ni 2 atioh.s of iHe junior Rctl 
Cross ia Very mumoipality. In r^poiii«:to a spqoialtppeal Wide 

• :V ■ . .. v:.. . 









.BJK^NKIAL SU^iVEY OF EUtXATIOK, 1916-18. 

by the coininissioner, 2.567 teachers out of a total of 2,649 in the 
service at the close of the year made a special contribution’ to the 
second war fund, which, togetlier with amounts given by the office 
staff of the department, the supervisory force, employees of the uni- 
vei>>i<y,. and certain employees of school boards amounted to 
$(h66r).b'9. 

Porto Kico has nn estimated population of 1,223,981, of whom 
427.GCG are of legal school age, i, e., between 5 and 18 years, and 
215,819 of compulsory school age, i. e., between 8 aiTd 14 years. -The 
total enrollment in all public schools, excluding duplicates, was 
142,840, Of these, 84,570 were enrolled in yural schools; 50,060' in 
eleinentaiy urban scliools; 3,346 in secondary schools; 3,613 in night 
schools; and 1,257 in the University of Porto Kico. Of the 141,589 
pupils enrolled, in schools under tlie department. 80,003 were irvales 
and 01,526 females; 113,462 were white and 28,127 colored. In addi- 
tion to the pupils enrolled in public sclmols, 7,248 children attended 
pi’ivuto scliools, 

’The total enrollment was 33,1 per cent of the total postulation of 
school age and 05.6 per cent of the population o^colnpld••fy school 

■ . . ^ ' -M 

belonging in all schools* was -115,089; tnw 
average tlaily attendance 10G,4-fl, or 92 per cent. Of ^Jie 141,589 
pupils enrolled, 2.4 per cent were found in secondary schools, 35,3 
per cent in elemtmtary tnbun schools, 59.S per cent^ in rural schools, 
and. .2.5 ]>cr cent in night schools. 

'rhose ])upils were taught by 2,<?l5 teachers, of whom 909 were ^ 
nuMi and r,800 were women; 174 .were .teachers from the United 
States proper and 2,541 were native Porto Ricans; of the total 
number, 2,230 were while and 485 colored. 

Of the clcmcntuiy pupils, 62.7 per cent wei*c proluoted to the next 
higher gradd, as against \60.U per cent the proccAing year. These 
figiavs\iire based upon the total enrollment. Using J.he average niifn- 
ber thonging as a basis for calculating promotions, 81.8 per ccut.of 
the elementary urban pupils were promoted. and,. 72,6 of th^ rural 
])lipils, giving an average of 70J2 per cent for all elemeiUary. schools. - 
Kighth-grado diplomas wove awarded to 2,035 pupils, and 3-47 

' . V ir 2 

’ 1Tic4:o 2^ 42 new. girled pr6fe§siop 


^"'The average numbo 



four runil libc^iscs wei'^ granted to perstm^who bad obtained the ^ 
^^^^diplonm nVagiicnltiu^l :^ience j^ued by: the College of Agricult^ 
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Summer schools for the tniining of ruraHeachei-s were held ut Rio' 
ric^ras'and Maynguez, at the close of which 74 rural licenses were 
issued. Special e.xnminationt for the licensing of rural teachers wei-e 
held also in October and November, resulting in the granting of 240 
more rural licenses. This number, however, was not Sufficient to 
supply the schools of the island, and it bocninc necessary to issue 
])i'o\ isional licenses l>cfore the close of the vear. 
llic schools of Porto Rico were conducted in 1,712 separate school 
buildings, lepre.senting 2,845 classrooms. Of these buildings, 540 
uic ))ul)lic property and 1.1 12 are rented: 316 are situated in urban 
(•enters 1,3!)G in rural barrios. As to their character, school 
buildingfn^ige from tlia«^- cove red shack in remote rural ban'ios 
to Ihoi'oughly modern concret# .struct n res in the lurger towns and 
cities. During the past two years 88 new 'sites for school buildings 
have been acquired. 20 in urban centers and G8 in rural efistricts; 58 
school biiildiugs, 17 urban with 14ir|»-ooins, and 41 rural with 49 
rooms, have bein' erected during the same period. 

The total as.sc.ssed valuation of property is $243,730,202. or $109.01 
per capita of population. ' 

llie o.xpenditure for educational j)urposes last 3 *ear was $1,634- 
3i:l.[)9-Trom insular appropriation and other funds and $730,947 froin 
school-board funds, making a total of $2,305,200.99. 

The total per capita expendit'ire per'pupil was $12.0.3 for elemen- 
tary educatiou nnd $41.92 for secondary instruction. The per capita 
c.x pend it lire per inhabitant was. $1.93. 

SCHOOL ALLOTMENT— URBAN VERSUS RURAL* SCHOOLS. 

Of all tlie childion of School ago in Porto Kico, 344,015 live in 
the rural barrio.s. Of this lyjinlier, 84.570, or 24.5 per cent' were 
ciuolletl i IP the rural schools durirtg lhe jiast year, whereas of the 
91,001 children of .sUiool age living in the urban centers, (j3, 400, or 
58.3 l>er cent, were Attending school. This takes no ncc6unt of n total 
of ^,018 enrolled in the night scliools. 

Tlic above summary goe.s show that in the urban centers oyer 
one-half of the population of school age is attending school, while 
111. the rural districts this holds true for but QDcTourth of the popu-' ^ 
• li^tipn, - ^Jn otljcir words, in oi-d^r to enroll the entire .population of 
^hooljige, the tiuirib^r of virban schools WonldTiave^^tp be niiiltiblied 
by 8 . nM the minxbervof 8 ueh an inotenso is 

^ ^P'^ f ito ^rosent in view of Ute ecpnotiSic status 

island. The bdfc.^ne- fourth of the rut^t population 

of sthddl age Is ftfe present enrolled in Idle fiinil schools b^no menes' 

depny^ of anvuppok- 

tnnity to .atUiid school* '■ The reverse is nearer the tJputh. Probably 
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no less than three- fourths of the rural population attend school for a 
limited number of years, while perhaps less than one-fourth fail to 
avail themselves of the opportunities that are at hand. Furthermoro, 
the period of school attendance in the Tropics is necessarily shorter 
than in a northern climate. Not a few of our young men and women 
marry and assume family cares before they have attaiifSd the rnuxi- 
ihiiin school age. Any attempt, therefore, to enroll the total popula- 
tion of school age is, and will ever be, impossible of attainment in 
Porto Kico. ^ 

The relative needs of the urban and rural populations have always" 
been calculated on the figures given by the island census without 
regard to actual conditions, and the tendency m a rasiilt has inva- 
riably been to favor the niral^ipQ^ulation at the cost of the urlnin 
centers. This is shown by contrasting the provision for common 
schools in the biTdfftt,/)f 1913-14 with that of the budget for 1917- IS. 

Urbun and rural teachers pmridr.d for. 


1 

Tfftrhors. 

Year j 
1913-14. i 

i 

Year 

1917-18. 

i 

Tot&l urhftn tPichers provided for. 

1 

d85 ' 
1,141 

W>7 

1^(‘>00 

Totfli rttro 1 t<*&ciior6 provided lor... 



fiirrcas*. 


Pet calf. 
1.3 
45 4 


‘ The results of this policy have been that, whereas in many iiumici* 
palities rural teachers arc unable to fill their schools to their normal 
capacity, in iniiny of the urban centci’s, notably in' such towns as 
San Jnaji, i^)iu:e. (’aguas, Bftyanion. and Aguadilla. .hundreds of 
children who clamor for admission at tlio opening of each Si’hool 
.year have to be turned away. The absolute sliortagc of urban schools 
has been ludre especially fcjA>flf lute years as a resist of the city 
growth and the abolition oN4*4/louble-enrollment plan^ 


BURAL EDUCATION, 




. . I The numl^er of rural schools opened, was 1,440. This takes no 

; j account of the rural sdiools opcheti in the semiurban zone and in 

some pf the urban centers, Its. thc^^^ follow, ^ grad^ courso /. 

tlie-'urban' Bch(^ 8yst«n.^^Tlio ' 


aflyt filled by the-prtmdtio^^of tiinU j^acfiprs w ^ . 

xijtai wpjre the A 

trok pU^ fii tfip'Jwral 
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tliat approximately one-half of the . rural schools have had iQuore 
than one teacher during the year. 

I'he numerous changes made the work of the supervisory force 
and of the department particularly difficult. To train a total of 
7;io new teachei-s, prai'ically half • the rural teaching force, to a 
xitisfactory standard of efficiency is a problem to tax the industry, 
|i;iti(!nce, and skill of the best supervisory force. The policy of the 
dcnartinciit under such" circum.stances has liecessarily been to em- 
i basize con.stnictive sujiervision. Professional study and reading 
iiMiiM-s have been established; frequent teachers’ meetings and dem- 
oii^iration classes -have l>con held in all the districts; and every- ' 
« leie much of lli4 supervisors’ time has had to be devoted to the 
-sri iMigihening of this unduly large proportion of new rural teacheivs. 

For the ptirposc of further awakening public interest and of 
exn>nding the usefulness of the rural .schools, the rural uplift cam- . 
l»aign initiated three yeai-s ago was given continued emphasis. Alf 
sn|ior\ isoi-s of schools gave particular attention to rural school or- 
gan i /.a ( ion, imid longer and ‘h lore thorough visits to rural schools, 
held frequent confeience.s for rural teachers, and ultinialcly chfecked 
|>roMiotiuiis in all rural schools grade by grade by niakiiig a personal 
cvaiuination of every pujtil recommeudeffcior i>romotiun. A much 
greater proportion of rural teacher.s lived m the, barrios where their 
schools wtuc hx'atod. and su< h teachers became a vital factor in 
neighborhood life., 'IVachers living4n the barrios not only gave to 
the patrim-s of the districts an example of sanitary and wholesohie 
living, hut thcy^ofteii made the Schoolliouse a social center, where 
jmrcnts' meetiiigs, evening schools, and loctuics were licld. Whcfe 
ngricnilurc was .slrcs.si>«l, teachers hccaiiic l!ie natural leaders of |,lio 
food-supply proiiagaiida, which has increased the available local 
food supply considerably. Libi'aries were opened for country dis- 
tricts, and teachers paid many visit.s to (lioparents in fclieir homes. 

The departnuMit ha.s' directly aided many of the .supervi.sors by 
^ sending speakers to parents' meetings, wljich.^s a rule, were held on 
Siinddys. SupervisorK report that tlm attcijdaucs at the.se Sifuday 
meetings reached ns high a Tigure as IdD perspns. To-day ‘t'ho pea.s- 
ant of Porto Rico has come to reali/.e that the rorai schools bolpng ^ 

. iiim ;js much to the laudo'Vner OP inch plantey of his > 

^0 cawy opt this rtu al c.mtpai^^ ha.|i+r}Uireilh)ueh suopifice on wo 
jturt ofvthe sy^hrv'isors ailtl niritl tcncfe'PIt ‘ To teaoixei? heciistOni 
to tJtecodjfopt^f city JW®, the isoJrt(ed llfroi,tho ^ . 

no small .ha.ldshlp,hut rc^Uj^hav© coiupcii.siifed them, fop sUoly unse 
islt tieryice.; ‘ Many super^soi-s w% hay-eistreKsed^^e rural campai, pi 
have given T»J). idnj&t nil; tiieii' ^Sundays to this/^work;. Whiie ffti jh 

l.aUor is onerous, iMs.^fily by.siK!li: d^ uftir 

iiiate redeniptiiiHi of ITioillitwate peanut wiil be achieved. 




^ 










8 

Out of 1,440 ninil si4iool>, 1.202, or 87 per wnt,\crc on the tlouble- 
eiirollinont plan; i. c., they have one grouj) of pupils, up to a niaxl- 
niiiiii of 40, clurwig the three hours of the luorning s<‘ssi()n and another 
similar group in tlie, afternoon for'tlie same length of time. This 
arrangoment allows the inipils to take (heir noonday meal at home, 
and also makes it possible for the older oiie.s aino^ them to help their 
parents at home anti on the, farm daring part of the day. This is a 
vpi\ important consideration during the, eotfee-pioking Reason, from 
Septoniher to Deeenihei’. when the entire popiihition of some of the 
(listrK-ts, old and yonng, is employed in the coffee harvc.st. This 
doubl.e-otu<)llineiit plan, while it has its seu'.ioiis^'disath'ajitage;^ in- 
sures a better enrollment and idtemhmee. •' 

' I he total luiinber of |)iipils entolled in the rmid schools during the 
year was 84,0 70; end of this total, 48.821. or .aS per cent, were ))ro- 
mototl. This low percentage of ])romotion is hirgely accounted for 
by the. frequent changes in the teaching force and the closing of many 
schools for want of teachers. 

• * ' * 

, CONSOLIDATED RURAL SCHOOLS. 

fumiliai'ity w itli. (herural-^ehool situation leads ti) the Incvitablo 
* conclusion that the need is iov het f <' r school'i, rather than for more 
fchoo7.it. The emphasis mu.-t he placed on better hnilding.s, better 
e<inipment, on a fidler and nccessij^y longer course of study, with 
spccinl pioxisioii.s for lhelVaehing^S^houu’‘ec,ouomic's,,mauun'l train- 
, agricuhiire, and other industrial subjects. This will demand 
better teachers and, ns a logical a(comi)aniincnt, higher salaries. The 
consolidate^ rni-iil scIkkiI brings together three, four, or more riinil 
schools witliin one hnilding or cominon center,, in contrast with tlio 
jaesent isolatwl school jilaii, whereby an underpaid ami often ]) 0 ()rly 
pmpared and i.numitiiie. teachei: has to .struggle as bei^t he Can witli 
three, four, or more grades .nnder his .sole charge, and with a large 
enrollinciit on the. half-day plan. Such consolidated rural schools 
should cvenliS^ become the Community centers. of their barrios; 
and rural. libi'arics, noonday lunches ft>r the undqrfcd pupils, jhedical 
inspection, and entertainments' arc some of the conimimity improve^ 
niei\ts tliat woulcl bo brought withip tltescppe of praicticalj' successful 
aclues'cmpnt. ' 

, C.ftAlDEp,SCJ0ri>OI3. .-.t- : 

.-'The wqflcTol \he gr^Sed'j^htwjs haa carried ph ftfenevVery 
tiub^T.bc sftine gcMlajl hues. former yenrs. The niotB itpjiortant 

• chall^ jVVvg tlic 

. . .rea«|w% which last year 

. was iiitriKhiccd in the fii« gi hde of tAe’m'ba.rf sc^lools, ha.s been ex- 


I t 1, z r T"'" •'•i'-'i 

Ala. ual 0 al Eng ,sl., ^luch was pnblisl.ocl last year, a manual 
foi lie scooncl grade has now he'en put into the liand^of all primary 
' l|ors A Third Grade Manual has also been under pre >nnS 
and has boon givcp a thorough preliminary test in some cirstrirhs. ' 
J he shifting from reading to coiivoisation as a medium for the 

and leads'"!/""^ ‘f ‘ the needs of pupils 
; ; ’ tlimn along a natural and easy road to tlie stage whore 

. h<^ aic.enabled to cany 0,1 (he bulk of their stiidic.s in the Emrlich 

m'!des^''ir'l ''‘'‘’'''’'"‘J, intern, ediate and grainmar 
g.ados. It brings the Porto Pi.au child in this particular respect 
one step nearer to the level of the American child w ho hears and talks 
-riglish foul or fne years before he is re.inired to read it. 

si,e‘i.d V r to provide pupils with books 

^puiaily designed for tlieiii further advanced. last vear by the 

nitro, uctioi, ot a specially pre>dVcd textbook in arithiircttc for the 
use of third and fourth grade piipijs. The text is in Spanish. It 
HiPiilements and carries forwanl tl,e beginning made last vear when 
n special manual for the tearlmig of arithmetic in tlie first and sec- 
ond grades was prepared and issued to the teachers 
d. A special pan,i>hlet on moral and civic tniining'lias also been 
1 -vpared am] issued. Eonual(instm..tion in this subject has now bee,,-* 
.mule a brief huts regular feature of the daily program of our schools. 

J 1 C need hir .something of thi.^ sort was realized a long time ago. 

he pa.st history of the island, the Jimited experience of the people 
m .self-governinent the illiteracy whi.-h still prevails in the country 
<h.sti lets, and the relatively few agencies, outside of the public schools, 
nmifiiig for the cnlightonmcnt and the upbuilding of the people along. 

moral and social linos, hrongl.t the need for such a course into plain 
evulcncc. J 

"['i'-l' Ill's taken phicein4lie primary grades' a^ 
osu t of tlio introiluctioh of a bettor coord inat<id system of tcncliinir 
sucji elcmcntapy subjet^ls as Spanisli, English, Writing, apd aritlw 

, ‘nl?? and- the life c.xinjfiQ;iee of 

Porto Kican Guldpen, )ins enny where been a remarkable one. Bettw' 
g^n0i‘al rcsiills arc cvidont, and this a-j^pcar-s in- the pQrcentagc 
lli'ofnotionafrotm these lower “ '■ ^ ^ 

Thialinprov^mcribis fiu thcr dne to tjjo into4ttC«oh aj^ use', of 
feally M (.tandimtot of the ,Pp,.to'^ V 

The .the poHc> of vising, 

sljccially .which-do not p, ovule 

loMhc speoi^riTxjiTirtmcnts of llie Porto Euan cluliL - 

aoo35er--i(^— 2 ' ^ 
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HIGH AND CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 

Socondary s. h(Mjl Avor1^*wa.s cnixiccl on in 11 high and 20 oonliima- 
tion Schools, not. iii( hiding tl,o Ihiivorsity Migh School at Uio I'ic- 
<lr:is. nor (ho pvepHratory dcliiiilnirnt, of';he College of Agricnltmo 
and Mochantc Arts. Mavaghc/. In addition to tho 11 rogiilnr fo.ir- 
.M'ur high schools, ninth gra.lc work was tujight in 26, and tenth 
grade work in 11 innniiMpalitii >. . 

TluMotal enrollment in scidtulary schools was 3,040, of which tmni- 
I'Ci l.,i8t Were hoys and 1.732 were girls. These figures show an in- 
ncase in tlio enrollment on*r that of any previous ye.ar, hut a rela- 
tive decrease in the. inniihi'r of hoys enrolled as compared with thn 
preceiling \ear. Tlw emollinent was^ist rihnted as follows: TweWth 
grade. 382 eleventh grade. (UU : tenth grade. 898,: nin^h grade, l-.4i;.">. 

The total nuniher of graduates from tho II depaHment lifgh 
schools was-.'llT: from the general .‘onrse. 310; from tho conunen ial 
•cmirse, 37. The rniver-ity of rmto Rico is..ned 7l scondary 
iliploiujis. ^ 

l>i!lirully in soriirinjL^ imd 8U|)])lio55 hernnse of doluys in tran<^- 
j>oitati6n. the shi Uiri<r <d‘ toachers l>c'* ausi‘ of vacancios hrou^HTt about 
hy war cotulitions, and tlw decrease of enrollment due to economic 
ooiiditions. made the-vear a irvitig One to teachers, principals, and' 
.sn[K‘rvisors. Notwithstanding the.se adverse conditSon.s, *thc (pialitv 
of work done was generally satisfactory, uml no ca.scs of infraction 
of discipline marred the year's work. 

Ilie Central High .Sdioid at San .Inan confiniicd to occuiiv a' 
huilding entirely unsiiited for a school. I.ack of teaching farce and 
■sclioolrooin capacity made it iipccs.sary to refii.se admission u'nnuiy^ 
ajiplicants, and as u ^con.s(>i)iu iice ninth grades were organized at 
other school coT.tcrs in tsan .Inan; hut even hy the organization of 
these e.\lra ninth grades many amhitioii.s youiiAieopIo could not 
sjocnre admission. . 

WAR WORK OF THE SCHOOLS. 

The all-prcvaijing activity of the schooU durhigithe year yvas the 
work of teachers and pupils in connection witlvtlto World M tiis '|■h^v 
complete ^ohilizntioiv of t Jit' vifil forces and mfitefiaf rAsoqrci^ of 
U<e .ya^oii for tlie kiiyce^fttl prOsOcUtJon.of tfio war whjel\Jhad biioa 
etrecti4. t(U‘efigboUf the Uliittd itA4es Ijad JildjWtse been ptitdntd 
o^j;alion;hei^ Porto Ric^; had bttt-'recenjly iteen grtmted 

tlte privil^^ Q^^ff'ericaa citiieeiisl^lp*^^ 

to the Qoiiflicpi^ whivh tho Nation hadliieiwho invof\8jd. 


isuuUATION IN PQBTO RICO. 
THBfoOD QUESTION. 


jrml 


Although in Its coinrnermi relations ivitfi the mainland Poii^ 
fn'oVo^ fiseal voar ending June 30. 1917. had a balan.-t;. 

, fawn of >7 ni. hon dollais. largely as a result of its constantl v 
ng r.xports of sugar lobar, o, and fruit-.he exports under "theso 

nevertheless depended upon 

Hw hnited States for a very huge proportion of its food supply 
Ihe liar brought into striking relief all the disadv«nlage.s and 

r. ifJ^f (lopendenee upon the distant marluulof the 

mud . tate.s for her daily food supply and the need of takipg im- 
nirdiate tueasiires to phue herself on a relative basis of solf-supliort 
It IS owing to tins that the appeal of the Thiited States Food Com- 
i.nyi«,ner to save foo.l nml to add to tl.e sources of its supply, car- 
li ud speend ueighi, tlie rase of l>orto Hico. The appear?ell on soil 
ready prepare, 1. To the incentive of patriotism lire was adii^d 
tin all-<-onip,dhng fonc of tlie instinct of self-pres,'rvation. 

COOPERATION WITH THE POlfTO RICO FOOD COMMISSION. 

riumt worke'I? ’'hTimtltiiral interests, the depart- 

o , TTT"" the local food roin- 

. mi . ion .A total supervisors of agriniltnro werh cmplovcd 

(Miing le year, rwenty-five ,tf these were special agimts of the 
f-d coininission and were paid out of it. s,>edal fiinl T^ r 
maiMing 10 were- paid out of the funds of the .lepart.nent All 
hnwevor. v^.,v in equally close relations with tl.e department ai.d 
<• 'y<n-h<‘<rtlirongh and wiih the supervisors and toarher.s of the 
piil.lic s, hools for the iiiiproveniont of the food situation. Teachers ' 
•Terywhe-re. tToso in the ronnlry clisiru ts, rsperiallv, ..rvod as Z 
tributing atJonts for tl.e;pamplilets and rin nlars issued by the food 
■oniinission. 1 nral teachers a. te,.f a.s the lo-al rhprestmtatfvosofthl- 
^conn, iissi, a, . collected f nepsaVy. iiifonnntion, and made regn^«^ 
>ropoflsfot the food situation%f IheiV re.spectLved,amos. ^ 

- • CONSERVATION' W^EK, ‘ 

All t)te wjicttt flOte consumed in Porto TRioo, a 'fotal of stOKtfl 

Uj. fc.rv,„ .MOJIJ, , 

t tpu cuiiipaig% ut hp^ioowfi; Popt^) Rieo to do it.s shale ift the^onser 

J;"',"" A« «lic«f dots mt Rinitln fife 

ky ">• ,,wl,*o.MJmWon foe ■ 

^ Vh# Mjiported"^ as 


■“ g- ■- 


V 
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were nccilcU by the people of the allied coinitries. • To bring about 
tliis result an islaIu]-^vdc campaign of education >and propaganjla 
^camc necessary. A direct appeal had to be made to the patriotism 
and good will of every inhabitant.. A large part of this wQrk 4 iatu- 
rally devolved upon the rural schools. 

During ‘‘Food consoY’Vation week” a campaign was conducted by 
public-school toacherB in every town and barrio of the island. The 
number of public meetings held during that week exceeded 2,000,- 
Both urban and rural teachers made a liouse-to-housc canvas to ex- 
plain the meaning of the pledge card niuUto secure signatures, 

A grand total of 122,820 pledge cards were signed through the 
efforts of the schools. 




AGRICULTURAL AND PATRIOTIC PROPAGANDA. 

The following summary will sliow the iialure *^1110 extent of the' 
campaign carried on by the schools: > 

1. Nuinbor of agricultural coininiUivs (Comilcs Ue FonnMito ICscular 

y Agrioolu) orgunizeU 1, 177 

2: Number of public meetings hoUl by those coinmitleos A 2,380 

8. NunibiT of pa joins’ ttssociailons— ^ sSi 

4. Number of public mcoting.s liOUl by Uiosc associaiiuns 1,297 

5. Nuinbor of rural conforenecs 2, 157 

0. Number of rural b(>mos visiti-il by toncliors 60,033 

These tlioiisauds of home visits and public meetings have made a 
deep and lasting impression on the peo|)lo. The iiecossily of food 
economy, of increased food production, of improved methods of cul- 
tivation, and of pfanting a greater variety of. products lias been* 
proachecTlo the remotest rural barrio of the isiand.* 

Patriotic propaganda has also been stressed. A campaign of edu- 
cation to explain the causes and the aims of the war^ its relation to 
tlie people of the United Stales and of Porto Pico, the duty of every 
citizen to contribute to the ijucces.sful outcome of the conflict the full- 
' est tneasuro of his powers and resources^ has been conducted froih 
- Tone corhci^ of Ihc^lftad to the' other. ^ >- 

to ■ • 

WAR LftPERATlTKfe ANI> l^ATRldWC LNSTRUCTiON. 

; ^en6liS^ha\^;found ample Jiiaterial, bolli fw tliciT"rl!niy efflsso^ 
und foi; theil' CQnforcnccs with the jMoplo of their rei^pectivo^ 
hltics, in tbo l^crofen’o U>at hes supplied them by ibc depart- 
..inent,andivy tM insl^y food <;<^nUsiom .lOantflbdi- of paiftplilets 
froi^HirioiUs patriot^ orgamzdu^ the United SlAtes Avere also V. 
niaiicd ^ tbc; tcacKersv Ih addition the dd^tm^^b procured a' 
su|§)ly of tbe montj^ bulletfii^^i^ucd by the' jppinmissipAcr;*f EHu- 
^. cdti0n'^f 4Jio United $ta^, entitled “ Lo^ns in Community and • 


i 
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Rational and incorporated tliesoiii the regular course of study 


in English and civics for all the upper grades of the common schools 
ami for the continuation and high schools. “Democracy To-day” i 

a collection of President Wilson's principal war addresses, as 'well ■ 

as speeches by other statesmen, properly edited for class work, was 
u-'od as a text in high-school work. Spanish copies of “ How the War I 
(.amc to America,” published by the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion, were distributed to all teachers and school board members in 
Older to enable them to become tlioronghly posted on the issues on 
which the Nation entered the war. * ‘ 

1 he result has been that many of the teachcr^'and not a few of 
ibe older pupils have bec^nc efficient propagandists, ready and able, 
to take 2 'art in the molding of public opinion along imtriotic lines. 


In order to popularize the movement for food conservation and 
for increased food production, a local Committee officially known as 
‘•Coimte dc Fomciito Escolar y Agj^ola” was forihed in every 
barrio. Each was composed of five influential citizens, preferably 
fanners of the more intelligent and pro^-cssive class. These com- 
mittees met periodically in the seboolhouso and planned their work 
ill dose cooperation with the rural teacher and with the agricul- ' 
lural agent of the district. Kach committee lield public meetings 
for purposes of propaganda among the inhabitants of the barrio. , 
The local tcachei'and a number of prominent people from the near-by - 
town took an active part in the inccting.s. The supervisor of schools 
and the agricultural agent of the district also look part whenever 
•their other duties iienMittcij. A total of 1,177 of thPse CQinmittees 
were organized during the .year, and they hd,d a total of 2,3SO^ubJic 
Dicctings. V » 


The organization of parents’ assdbiatlons dates bdek tl\rec years. 
While a certain Jiutiibcr of these osspeiutions were this year mdr^ed 
itito^ thc agricultural cofrimiltces hnd in a way abi^rbcd by |l\cm ' 
many oarried on tJieir Iadpp^dent4ictivUics,*svA total of 831 such 
as-sociations hjdd 1,297 ithblLe jneotings. Wlnrc the -^aijccts dis-> 
elided Ifiid- a specTaFTblafiOFn to the lifp pi the school In its ii)pro 
UipitecV c^iiciillonalbor pyoioMona), asifcct,4h.e^ons of gcnerall in- 
terest artd espocialTy those.sd.ated WoPld. War did ntit fivii to 


AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEES. 


PARENtS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


Tccfei VC their dne share of attention. ' ' ' f 



• . * 


* RtJRAL COJif IRENC^. > 


In addition to the iHWtings held utnler the auspices pf agricul- 
tui^ committee and J>atcnt»’ as^faUonsfall more or 1 
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character, conferences of a more general nature have been held uii- 
the imnifediate direction of the supervisor's of schools in all ih.o 
toivns and main barrios. Special speakers were secured, for these 
conferences, both the insular food commission and the department 
. of education sendmg ^presentatives. The local municipal authori-^ 

* ties, professional meiif and many public-spirited citizens thrpughout 
the island gave tlieir services as speakers. At the close of the year 
the commissioner of education sent a personal letter .of thanks and 
appreciation to each of these. A total of 2,157 of these general cou- . 
fercnces were held during the year. 

Univei*sal enthusiiusm has been aroused by this island-wide propa- 
ganda. This is the first time in the history of Porto Rico that a 
campaign of education has been undertaken in behalf of the popuia-' 
tioii at large. These meetings have' served as popular forums iu 
which qno.stions of public interest have been brought to the atten- 
tion of a people the* majority of whom are still illiterate and v. ho 
. can not be reached by moans of the daily press or any i..her agt^rcy 
except direct contaet! Porto ^Ricans have coirio to realize the moan- 
ing of the great war, their responsibilities and their opportunity of 
dcnionstrating their loyalty to the Nation and to the cause for wliicli - 
it figlits. ' 

The sneecss obtained- in increased food production is nio.st gratify- 
ing. Above all, the home gardeir movement Iiolds sjjpcial promiso 
for the future. 

During the past year there were established niral and H.*! 
^.urlinn-school gardens used for- instructional purposes. Only l(Ki 
rural school.s cfid not have school gardeils, generally for laclc of lain!. 
The schools fostered the cultivation of 5,548 urban home gardtma 
and 21,145 in the country, m 

The large farm and plantiion ownert! have come to realize "the ' 
need for a greater variety of products. They now plant large acre- 
ages in corn, beans, potatoes, onions, and yautfas, whereas in the pa>t 
they limited their activities to a few standard pixiducts, to cane, _ 
cblTee, tobacco, iii?d ihe like. Better methods of cultivation have been 
" % ft^vocated and their importance is better understood. Certain, sec- 
tions of th|e island not only riilse eiiough vegetables for theit o^vn 
bitCiaQW |iroduce a relative su^lns for 'dt^er irtarketa. 

^ - %^’<>uty"^ve Agriculilairal exhibits toward the 

-> clus^p{ the ^hool^ear have attracted deserved attention, Jbdt.h fur 
the q»ali^ "Wd fof the Quantity gf (he products exhibited. Soiho 
' of these exhibiu^^^^w wry favorably with ^pse iu the 
United - ^ .v 
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Tlie course of study in home economics, including both cooking 
■ ' sewing, comi)rised four >ears of work, e.xteiuJin*^ 


tlio 


nil! 

M-vonth.tluougli the tenth, xiiis work was coiulu'ctcd in irimmici' 
pniitics. • 

•\ two weeks’ summer school for teachers of home economics w.is 
held in August to study the mwv conditions and (ho now work for 
tlu‘ cMisning school year. 

Owing to changed living con.ditions. due to the war, the comve 
of -tiidy in practical cooking was clianged entirely. Since it w;,.s 
lemed that coiuninnication with the mainland might la> cut otf. 
t^pecial bulletins were prepared to in.stiiict students and their 
families in a diet that would make use of local food products. An 
cffoit was also niade in the.so biiiletins to increase local production 
of I lie iieee.ssarv carbohydrates, protcids, and fats. 

Kecipes for Llic ])reparation of pie and bread were entirely omitted, 
quick breads and local siibtitiites raking their .places. In all other 
. recipes calling for wheat flour, starch extracted from native vege- 
tables such as yaiitia ami batata was substituted. sinip^hoine. 
luocess was e.xplaiiiml wiicreby tiie large jiercentago of star* con- 
taiiiml ill these vegetables could easily be extracted. Children iMriie.d 
to make use of thi.s .sUirch fm- lliiclceiiiiig sauces, soups, and gravies, 
ilie^.-stiireh serving as an excellent .substitute for flour and the corn 
starch oyliharily used. Lard and Initter were omitted ’from nil 
, recipes, and coconut fat. cocoiiiii milk, or coconut butter stib.sti- 
tuted. Coconut hit was cxi.raeled and bottled in the classixioiii. 
h lying was eliminated anti hakinp siib.stituted. In place, of bread 
there were substituted baked oi\ boiled yaiitia. baked or boiled Imtata', 
bilked plalajios. .casabe., soriil)os, auepa.s, goflo. hallacas, and Corn 
bread. Slices of boiled yaiitfa and boilmi batata displaced bread hi 
making .sandwiches, fcir which iis a filling peanut butter, shredded 

coeonut, or a^coiubination of the>e was usecl. . 

Whi'le the students of home ccoiiomics wyte. tadglit n year ago tlid 
pos.sible use o£ local-food products in the .Pveiitol yi food slinlctagu 
the sinking of the brought home {o thfe- people flie .nb^-, 

lute of B.uyh teticKiiigf an<l mcrojsod jntcrost ip bod^ 

Stmlents and oliUiders deyeloped with very gratify iBg sUcce^. „\s 
Ihc |{5.slrlfrpf a year’s tendring ivloiig ftio.se lines, the riuiPbcr qf iuhpe 
gardens increii.'iecl irfatiijrially. In liciirly every towii,.cvery^UfdontAr % ' 
i *Wln?e^nomireiia4'n gatden.' G/iraens'i^«(j>-iiIa«t^'ftnd stMakcfly' ' 
rtg^Wnie^slfreWthatt.wolnen might leiivn to iuoduce ns well ' 
to ^rgpafB.ftiod. . . -s: . ■ . ' ' 

Alt exhIbjX of the yen rV work was held jnleaeh town r 4 the^elase 
of schcwl^ (Collections of stafeh, wheat brnd JubstituCes, industiaal - - 







cards^ and .sewing work were shown. Lamidci ing utei>sils, the proper 
scUing of a tabje, and invalid trays were often inchul«l. "The cure 
Qnd feeding V)f infants was domonstratcd by means* of a dyll dressed 
^as a baby, showing clothing, feeding bottle, and bed. 

EXTENSION WORK IN HOME ECONOMICS. 

Mothers’ cla.«.<cs langlit in Spanbli wore given by Porto Pican 
teachers of home economics once a week. These classes covered a 
period of two hours.. The n.sc of wheat siihstltules and war-time 
jiiemis was studied. Those classes varied iq size from 10 to 80 per- 
sons. In smalf^asses actual cooking was dona; in larger ones, 
demonstration lectures were giA on. 

Neighborhood evenings were hold once a month in the home eco- 
nomics room, at which irccting- subjects relating to home and com- 
munity life as affected by the war were discussed. ^len, ’women, 
and older students attended these meetings, which usually were 
crow'ded. Extension work by the *tcaclicrs of homo economics was 
carried on in some of the rural di:=t riots by means of lectures and 
demonstrations. Bread .substit ute«^wero taught and gardening was 
encouraged at tlicse juccling.s. 

SEWING. 

Sewing classes sludiod llie change prodiieed in the clotliing prob- 
lem by war. Clothing conservation was tauglit, as well as the pur- 
chase of durable clothing elimination of unessentiuls, such 

' os laces, ribbons, dress trlumnn^s^ and jewelry. All fourth-year 
^ classes made pajamas for (be Ked Cross. ji 

The change made in the cour.se of study 'in the past year has 
facilituted still greater adaptation to war conditions. The practice 
secured, will make it possible to do nmch work in refugee garments, 
while the hospital garments will continue to be iilude as long as 
money uiid materials arc available, 

MANUAL ARTS. 

" ' %c wo?k ill iriannal .irts for the past yenr has iVen badly baiidr- 
^cfluso of thp entrance of iiioie Unpi one-half of tlie teaoh*^ 
jr !” Ing^<&*ce jdtd' theniilitory'Bor\ iw of^tjto TJnitedl States. The Other 
half wasdeft iiv a jcstlftss ipnditioi), bSk iri spite of^ this fftct, lEe 
ouUhie)! ooniJjilQfBd ahtl ninpy prQblc.lhs bearing 
. ' itpon\tihe.ccmi^uc|ipO.^ fori vise by' tho%ed Cross 

and tho Clu’isf jan .^issojdatidjn I'fe worRod out^ : 'TJicso 

included teitiinV’n^<iics,^^f^^ tables, bjKj kipports, 

checker boards, and folding chairs,. .TThe. inanual arts class^ in 
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every town wlierc this subject was taught made bulletin boards for 
the pastel's of the United States Food Commission. All this work 
was done in addition to the regular repair worjc, class work, and 
community \\'ork done b}* the pupils, ' 

In order to fill many vacancies iiutho manual arts teaching force, 
caused by war conditions, a siunmcr session was held at the College 
. of Agriculture luid Mechanic Arts for high-school graduates who 
had dojie exceptional work in this subject and who were especially 
recommenced by the respective supervisors of schools. The results 
of this sumincr|^ool were gratifying, though most of the candidates 
were ncccssitrily^-oung, the average age being 21 vears. Enough 
candidates were obtained to fill all vacancies. 

JUNIOR RED CROSS fiRIVE. 


The emnmi.ssioner of education, the president of the school board 
of San Juan, and the supervisor of home economics were designated 
as the, chapter school committee of fhcJ’orto Rico chapter of the 
Amencan National Red Cross for the purpose of organizing and 
carrying out the Junior Red Cro.ss drive. In cyerv municipality 
tliere was appointed a local comnilllee of three members, consisting, 
ns a nile, of the supervisor of schools or the acting principal, the 
pre.sident of the .school board, an.d a teacher, usually the teacher of 
home economics. 

Owing to the fact (hut the public^ schools were, engaged in one 
kind,g£ war work or another since tlic outbreak of the war, the com- 
niittcc delayed organizing the Junior Re<l Cross membership, and 
' linaiu'ial'campnigii until the early part of (he month of May. 

Tcacher.s and children, aidefi hy a generous public, responded 
loyally and iiati-iotically to (he (‘Forts of the chapter school com- 
mittee and local committees. The results arc considered exceptionally 
good when one bciirs in mind the poverty prevailing in many parts 
Of Porto Rico, and also ,dic fact that no. .special effort was made to 
carry thc.(5ainpaign to rnnil schools. 

In 52 roiinicipaiitios nil tRe urbsih scliopl puiiils wei'c onrojled as 
^ methbers of the Junior Rod Ctass, and iij 11 municipalities, nhmely, 
...- San Juan, I?once, Al-ecibo, Fajardo, G^oya^a^ Giiiabo, Hatillo, 
Jtincok, Paellas, Bai'(x:lQnolR, aiid Caitniy, al| pupils,'' bot|i vfbtW 
Uiid were s<r total Jn6wborship; A 

tiioygttT,: and ifte^toUl antouAt rbn 

A^ERICAiif RED. cross" 


4 


Ilk addition ‘ft activities iflj:,b|hn ofethe Junior ?ed Cross- 
many tMchais liRVe aided an the wofk*5f tjie.Portq RIcqI chapter Hif 
^tlic American Cross wherever it had local Otgamzationsi 
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During the second war-fund drive an effort wiis made to have all 
employees of the insular govoriunent give one day’s pay as a special 
contribution to this fund. An appeal was sent to supervisoi's and 
teacliers by the commissioner, urging them to make one more sacri- 
fice in addition to those already made. Of 2,649 teachers in the 
service at the close of tlio year, 2.r>87 made this special contribution. 

LIBERTY LOAN CAMPAIGNS. . 

The schools have taken an active part in the Liberty Loan cam- 
paigns for promoting the sale of liberty bonds. They have partici- 
pated in all the civic parades organized for this purpose, and in a 
few towns the propaganda f^r the sale of bonds was directly in the 
hands of teachers and school boards, wdio conducted public meetings 
in which the schools participated. A total of 705 liberty bonds were 
bought: By the office and supervisory force, 104; by teachers, 5*22; 
by schools, 79. Good records for the purchase of liberty bonds were 
made by tlie supervisors and teachers of the Fajardo, Ponce, and 
Yauco Districts. 

SCHOOL MEN IN\ MILITARY SERVICE. 


Since the United States entered the World War the department of 
education and the lJnivoi*sitv of Porto Rico have lost 233 of their best 
men by their entering the military service. "Of these, 10 were su- 
pervisors oi schools, 12 insU’UCtgrs in the university,' 4 high-school 
principals, 10 high-school teachers, 5 school board members, 18 
manrnii- training teachers,'l3 tcach'ers of English, 2 special 'tea^jhers 
of ggricMiurej 49 graded teachers, and 110 rural teachers. 


J^TIVE 


INDUSTRIES. 


In addition to the courses in home economics and manual training, 
whifti have become a regular parA of the urban course of study, plain 
sewing for girl pupils was taught in the urban scItTwls of 27 munici- 
palities and in certain rural schools of GO other municipalitiea. 
Wjiile in thb greater numbel’ of rural schools both boys and girls 
were yetfuifed to do garden work, in ihany there lyere'not* enough 
iiripleineiits nor sufficient land avi^ilable to employ both 'sexes^ irv 
all stjbh casesthe girle spent one period in sewing, whife 

tlie l^oys at work fnllie garden. In Ve|y ins^nces \vopie^ 
tek(^1Sb8 devoted tlie close of the regularidaily , session US 

the t^ching^f^sewingreni&ro^ ft^d lace work. No addifibaal 
pay wis i^eiyed for this " ' 

The teaching of native jndpstrfesl^^h ja r question of 

mdmei|tou8nmpor|anC6 in the *ture welfare of the 

peoplck^ Thia oin not^howl^eri;^ fi e general and sjih 


y -r. 
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tematic way until such time as the legislature finds it possible to pro- 
vide special funds for the work. The need of expert supervisors and 
teachers is especially urgent. This need has been recognized by a 
number of school boards. Special instructors in hat making, sew- 
ing, and embroidery have been employed by. some of the boards with 
good revsifits. But very few of them have funds avayable for this 
•purpose. An additional preliminary step that' must be taken is to 
increase the available supply of raw materials. In certain sections 
the hat palm and textile plants are plentiful. In other sections, how- 
e\ er* they are not to be had. In a number of towns where plans were 
nmde during the year for instruction in liat making, they had to be 
abandoned owing to the difficulty in securing raw materials. It 
will therefore te necessary to carry out a systematic campaign for 
the culti^ation of palm and textile plants on a wider scale before a 
number of native industries can become generalized. 

ScIkw] boards, supervisors, and tcacliei‘s-Jiave been urged to gt> 
ahead in this matter independently. The importance of the step is 
not, however, as yet generally recognized. In but 37 of the mu- 
nicipalities have any efforts been made in this direction. In 38 
municipalities absolutely nothing has been dojre. It is gratifying 
none the less to report on the results already accomplished in approxi- 
mately oiic-half of the districts. ^ 

Manyvof the products of the pupils’ industry have found a ready 
market in the island. ^Tn order to command a market in the United 
States, however, these products will have to be standardized. This 
department realizes that this is a field for increased attention os ' 
Soon as the legislature inake.s the nccessiii’y funds available, 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

# 

Urban school librnrios pro maintninecl in 62 miinicipulifies. They 
report a' total of 32,950 volumes, an avp.iase of .530 per library. 
Unfortunately, many of the books which wore acquired or donated 
in years pa^ are not in the least .adapted to the needs and intercsta 
of school children. Since the department issiipd an official library 
pitde, howewr^ with the added regnlation that^ltbopk? purchasej 
from school-boprd fends should tje selected, from the gtiida,. these 
librftries are gradpally assiltnfeg a chai^cter ajid an appcahancegSidre 
in Jiarmony witV ^heit purpose, A total of S,43ft pew' books have 
^een-hought for tl|e tpHvn lihrayies duriiig the yeurlit a totahepst of 
■f r,2j8,68., 'A’cSSsi^erable^M oj booksJi|(v:e also been 'donated. 

9 vmi 0 pgl{ti repemfr tfefemai^hahce of rnral-pchool 
' The total number of boaka i» 6,097, an 'kyerage of 460 
Iml^ ppr niunicipaUty. Of the^e, 7,187 have been during 

the year and are of.a nature thabwill meet the needs of ruiil pifeila. 
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SCHOOL LUNCHES. 


The movement to provide poor scliool children' ^vith" noondny 
lunches was initiated some years ago by indiyiihial teachers with 
the cooperation of public-spirited men and women. The movemeht 
has gr^wn to encouraging proportions, although, if is still wholly 
supported by private fuiuls. Whilc^it has not beqn .possible lb 
.devote any public money to tfiis work, the dopurtment is' iii ei^ire 
sympathy with it, and it has done what it could to c'n coin-age, and 
extend it. A law was enacted by the legislature at its last -session 
to appropriate public funds for it. Unfortunately, the scarcity of 
funds available fur school purposes will nullify tlic favorable action 
of the legislature for the pntsent, as other needs of the schools of an 
even more imperative nature will have to be given pi cference. 
Wherever it has thus far been possible to provide noonday lunclifis 
the xcsults have been most satisf actor}'. Supcrvi^>ors , and teachenS 
^report a better attendance ami a higher grade of individual wcwlc 
The “coincdor escolar” insures the undernourished child at least 
one fairly w ell-balanced meal evt^ry school day, 

111 many instances teacher|iiui vo through vanous activities been 
able to nu \\ a laar e proportion of the cost themselves. In the town 
of Ltires, for instance, the principal of the schools leased the town 
^theater and gave a moving-picture show throughout the year for tbo 
exchi.sh'c purpose of providing funds for hinclies. This accounts for 
the fact that the Lares teachers were able to feed^ on the average, 50 
pupils each day at a cost to the community of less than 1 cent per 
pujyil, 

DEPARTMENT PUBLICATIONS. ^ 

. . .* - U 

During (he biennium the department issued 214 circular letters 

dealhig with admlnistrativo 'nuiUers, and 11 bulletins for The guid- 
ance of teachers bearing directly upon the worK of the^choois. 

The Pbfto Rico School Koview, published under the auspices of the 
dei^rtment of education and the Porto Rico tqachcrs’ association, 
was issiu^ monthly during Ihe school year aild replaces to a large 
extent the bulletin hcrcfofprc i^ued in pamphlet fol-m. The Review 
has devclpp>d into a §tai;i4ard prpfesslqjial inagazinc and serves as 
u fOluiui fur discys^ and as a niedipnv foi' infomm^ the.tcat^ 
lolxx of liu{itteis of \ ^ 

’ ? ’■ ' T^CJWgKS' ^NR: "'f'T . 


- Jp th^ Vclutively 1^’ge proporlion pi new tepchij^ wJio. 

creaso tOij^e &^thftt^6any o|4he 

liioje e.xper|CT(»d teachers left s«l>ool work as u result (pf war condi; 
itons, suporyisoi'S hayc cvejywhei^ b^n called upon Ip^ts^e apwial 
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nioasurcs to meet this situation. This has called for longer and more 
fnVjiicnt risits'on the part of the supervisors, and everywhere added 
importance has been given to such factors as teachei-s’ meetings and 
demoii.strati\>n classes. , 

(^)f teachers jneetings a tcdal of 3*27 aVe reported during the year, 
'j'his docs not include the very jiiany grade or group meetings which 
Iiuvc been held at stated intervals in practically all districts. Of 
thej;o 327 meetings, an average of 7 per district, IGC were graded 
teacliei>i lueetings, 8i were for the special benefit of lairal teachers, 
and 74 were general di<niot ineclings. | 

1 lie follow ing subjects arc illustrative of the practical nature of 
the themes disrus''od : 

rnrposo ninl value of jcciU. work, 

'rvjios of seat work. 

Te.-u-lnn;; of Kn-Hsli and Spanis), in the r^riiUary grades, 

Kngll.sli proniineiation. 

Moral ami civic trninini:. •. ' 

JSecuring tlio cooperation of jairents. 

The hour ])laii, . • 

Tt'arhiiig children how to s;ludy. 

Sociali/aiig llu? recital ion. , ' 

3IotivH(i(>n of seliool work. 


Activitios coiimvlod \viih die w;ii- received tlieir full sliarc of at- 
teiil ioii. Food coiiservaiioii uiid exieiisiou of Uie food supply, school 
frunlen-s, llic American lied (’ro«, (he Junior lied Cross,* Liberty 
L'ukI c:imi)aigii>. and V\ ar Saviiifis Stamps were coiuinon topics 
^ of (liscu.ibioii, and in all (ho ilisljicts special lucetiiigs wore devoted 
to llie.'^c siihjoct.s. 

Series of practice or deiuon>lin(ion classes have been Iield in many 
1 (if (lie districts foe the s])ecial benefit of weak or inexperienced teach- ' 
'ers. Ajioilior juactice which' has hocn followed (omi imieh greater. ' 
exieiiL lhaii in the past has been that .of allowing weak teitchers a 
\i>itiiig da 3^ , In iiinny insttinces teachers ha-Ve shown a rcnduicss 
(0 uiuJcjgtr Uie expense oIkI trouble of vjsiting soipe oh the l 4 %hr 
edoctitional t'cntor9,”tiwuy from their fespecti’vo towns, to observe 
.the wt.rk of the more snccesgtiit teacbers ami to, fainiliarizc them^ s&l 
Mvos wj(Ti corlaih cxperiinenis that 3vcrc being conducted in educa- 
tkinnl fitics. - - " ; 

. . '^l^lArnl V,a.cbers’ 4 nstfttiLps AVeye hold dt Ajbonito, Griai'amb, Bnya- j 
! Hnipivcfto, Qutfbrudilla^ ijnd Caguns, 04 er it 

v' mnrkIdCiU la^knfc»^tP|, were lield: ut 

Mfuuvil^-Rha ^AfalllJieso ujeclili^iJpiosonttultwiB^ 

dega s6l»ry isors; the mect- 

I'd^; c6n?truoti\-p ratliof t.bTtn cofiw^ 

h* lhhiP#^t,i^©einopf5ti^ classes vretc giS’cHj and rartuip subject 
pf thc irourse of study^ # 
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with two years* QormalltrainiDjr gj)o 

Upon basis of exi)erlon<jp or training ^ '6Q 

ilh hlgh*scliool,or acadciny (llploiua or previous license 18 

Eulorimr by exaniinntlon •_ j 


Total 


PROFESSIOVAL READING COURSES. 


. 3,362 


An ororanizod rffoti hi\s boon made dnrinir the past three years to 
iai'*o the professional standard of the toacliers by providing them- 
wiih a number of the hosband latest %ooks on educational questions, 
A- a result, reports received from supervisors all point to the un- 
qiiestiounl>le improvonH'nt which has hetm i)rotipht about in the 
•general attitude and in the effieiencv of the teachers. During the 
V(‘ar just closet} no insular funds have been available for the purchase 
ot prof<*v-sional books. An appeal was, therefore, timde to teacllers 
to puicha^e the books, indicated for the. year’s reading course, out of 
tli(‘ir own funds. They responded readily. The books thus pur- 
chased will be available for reference during succeeding years, and 
^"Vverv teacluT will thus have the nucleus of an individual profe^ional 
library to which, it is hoped, each will add as his means will permit. 

riie bu<»ks reconimoiuhMl forvthp years reading course were as 
follows-: . . ' 

]. For rural tt'fiehers: * 

.SM t»l |)ro!)lenm iu Porto \Uco~F1cnfffff, '* 

•Tenn Mlteh»»ll’<{ SduK>l. * 

2. For urban te.nebcrs from the first to tlio frmrth grade; * ^ \ 

Motivation of Sehoof Work*— ir»7j?oii and WUmoik 
* Sclioo^nin.ster of ji Oront Dly — I*ntri, 

3. For urban tcnchers from the fifth to the eighth . 

• Motlvnlion of School Wotk-^-WiUon and Wi/<0JK 

• Ed non lion tor Chnrncler— S/iorp^ 

4 For high aiu,l oonMnnation sclioolJrnrhera: 

^Supervised Study— //o /bp 

Edtirntlon for Chnracier— K/larp. % 

^5. For school supervisors : ^ 

‘ , chlng Kleni^nUu\v Sefinot SiibJoCts-- Rrtpccr, ^ 

Dtiring the yeaV five fojjowjpg books 

1^'pe.s of ,T?nr]iingr 5iigleyH Cl|ls.Wm Jf4ntigofe4fti; " 

I ttorklikivs-i Prirtcipips of Teoehfifg* aod a BVi^sf OQUree . 

in the Toivt^diig Process/,- ■ v'' ’ i 

A. .swnjpfcutjpops^ growing cotlePtipfii ot ^ 

^ tlie o||e§ o| pyfe StapdiiPdis. 

.^«|iVzut^^^ ks IVoi-Saj -Instftetojg and. Primary " 
‘ P]nii.v^7^rto,R Review, I^»nr,V Edwation?^^ 

^cmaitarySJAOTt lar^’iumbm?8 of subs^ib^ aiaonff 

: the teachoi^.- .u . 
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Tlie readiness of tcaclicrs to make pecuniary sjicrificos and their 
willingness to adopt any suggestions tending *to thc\r professional 
iinprovcniont'’is a doeidodly encouraging feature. ^ 


RATING OF TEACHERS. 




At the close of the school year all tlie teacluTs in the.acHvo service 
in the schools of tlic island were classllied according to etliciency of 
servicCj a liioditied form of tlie Boyce score, card being used. Clas- 
sifications range from.E. the highi^^to B. the lo\ve.-t.^ The latter 
classification -reSulft in tlie cancellation of the teacher’s Jiceir^e and 
his renut^d from sci \ tee. 

^ ,^’nnuitOrf/ ttf lfn' I filing Cf<irhti s. 


rinssifu :C ioH . 

1 

Crbatt 

r»‘:uht'rs. 

1 "“1 

‘ rHiiral 1 
tcai !)i r<. 

1 . . 

T otal. 



31 

248 



» fl77 

1 Ql*! 


<l7 

4]^ 

4M 



n 

10 

Toittl 

1, nu 1 

1 .'^0 

2 '649 






SC HOOL ( KLEUUATIONS. | 

I he celcin al ion oi scimoj Imlidayy in Porto^Kii-o luis hecn found an 
e.xcolleiit means of e>tah\dung closer relations lietween parents and 
s<duj<M authoiities. On these occasions cxlulnts of work done in the 
classrooiu arc usually displayed in order tt> give the paremts an idea 
of wliat is being accomplisheil. 

Some of tlie holidays wei'c oiisei’ved by appropriate e.xercises held 
in tho uftornooii of the previous ilay. Of the legaNiolidays, Wask- 
ingtons Birthday, Cnhmihus Day, Thanksgiving Da,v,' Abolition 
Mepional Day wero d^ily celeLnatcd. ^Arbor Day, Lwiooln’s 
Jiirtlulny, and AIcitJuTs^’ ^ though not JCgjd holidays,’ were also 
generally obscrA'ed. ^ 

T)jo pa^sfng of the Jolics Kiw, The ncw pigatiiG act tuider ^vluch 
KhJO 'is governed, \vns ce|cl)ratG(l in sener distTlots by appi'O- 
ptocisos, ' 'Bhe toted hrtiitlbeiro^^^ in' 

' llie 41 ^hpol ^ ' 

'ED^CATlOi^AL TESTS A^D MEASUREMEN 


K?r 


^sir English, aritlu)ictic, and j^spJidng^irbiVuCTd 

' iiv t|i 5 ir 0 *\tj}»isi^AiVin Testa 

^f6conduct!^in’fQ()jf ,Of jtholl'supervisoi-s, 






isgm 
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all but 0 giive tc.sts in several grades, ’vvliile a few supervisors ; 

gt*neral tests not only to measure progress wiUi like grades in the ’ 
buiiie municipality but to compare results with standard nieasur^-. ^ 
iiients. In but few districts^ however, was attemion given to 1 

ill rural scliools, 

* * ■ 
J u 0 supervisory iiuule usq (>f (he Stiulebaker ecuiioniy p'ractice ■ 
exercises as Uie basis for periodic tests in iirilbinctie, and one super-*" 
visor used the Courtis tests for the.same purpose. The Ayres pjeas- 
u'lng sealc for ability in spelling \vaS»wscd in many districts, wliilo ’ 
three supervisors^ made similar scales for testing the ability of chil- 
dren to spell in .Spanish. Although the spelling of English words 
will nccessiirily be cihj)hasizod throughout the school, course, it is 
believed by several supervisors that, by proper attention to the mat- 
'ter, the .spelling of ^Spanish words can ITc fi.xcd by (he end of the 
fourth grade. In measuring the ability to write, both the Highland 
hikI the Zancr handwriting .scales were used. 

■ Tests were held in Siyanish, English, writjng, physiology, civics, 
liistorv, arithmetic, memory, and reasoning, hut the greatest number 
was given in arithmetic. Some supervisors cmphii*sizcd accuracy and 
<.(her.s roasoning; all agree that the tests stimulated hOth teachei^ and 
pupils. Most supervisors report (hat results secured from nirnl dis- 
worcLVcry discouraging ^ > 

One supervisor who has carefully prepared and i)reservcd .standard 
woiji for every subject in every grade reportii tl^ “ withdrawals 
are the chief factor in* producing retardation.” Another super- 
' isor maintains (hat the entire course of study is loo diflieult, and that 
“seareely any .children in any grade are abreast with the work as 
outliiied fo’ ihc grado.” . ... 

THE UNIVERSITY OF PORTO lUt’O. , . 




The University of Portodllico comprises (he A'ormnJ Departniont, 
tho- Colleges of Liberal Arts, Lu"', and I’harnfaey, the University 
High School, and the rraetice SehooJ, xvbieh is -nttended {)v cldipen.- 
tary school pupils, all located at JMo Piedrn§; aiid tko College of 
Agdcultuvc end MccTianio Arts siltiatcd at, ilayugitez. 

_ lUO WEDRA^ DEP^li^mEN IS, 

Alarja-d iiit|pt^t-^ihy dlirirfg (he pmst yeirr ih 

Umidin,g.s, gi^duivdspahd niaterfort^uippicnt. ^hc idialTiiaey dup-u-t 
inft^ int^^ avd, W0iyi#yi fe Mo- 
IliUWJigv wnojO it pliysics ^nd 
cireniist^yla^Bratoyie^^^^ 

. coAv^pnges and n^cssitifsr Tlie liscfuliit^ of hialogy labora* 


tory has, beep increased, 


v:-„: 
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The library aoix>inmodations have been improved, and die library 
is now under reorganisation to conform to the Dewey ^stem. In 
spite of changes, the university is still badly in need of more- and 
better buildings. 

Many students of the nniversit}^ have entered the teaching pro- 
fession this year by taking special examinations or by securing tem- 
porary licenses. ^ ' 

1 he fii*st.sfeps in a self’-survey of the university were taken at the 
end of the year by securing from each meinber of the faculty a 
synopsis of each course offered by him during the current year, and 
detailed comments and suggestions concerning the local administra- 
tion of the univei*sity. The most immediate problems connected 
with the development of the university are financial. 

piftus for improvement and extension, including the 
de\elgpinent of the college of liberal arts, the organization of a 
school of education, a school of medicine, and a school of commerce, 
and the effecting of a scheme of cooperation with universities ami 
colleges of the United Sbites for the preparation of teachers of 
Spanish and of .commercial students entoiMng the field of Latia- 
^merican commerce, can be put into effect until the uiiivci-sity has 
JUid better buildings and material equipment, and suflicient 
fumls for increasing tlie faculty. Tliere is great need of legislation 
to place the iinivei*sity on a stable financial basis by designating 
l>onnanent and fixed soiii\‘e of revenue for the university and*^free- 
iAg the instituticai from thfe uncertainty of relying upon special ap- 
propriations voted at C4ich session of the legislature. 

^.COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC ARTS. 

The College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts hj^iad a year of 
stca<ly progress, in spite<,of the same interruptions tliat Jnive \)£vi\ 
experienced by all^diicmtioiml institutiojis since the entrance of 6\\r 
comvtry in the war. The roqnireniont foriSdmission has been raised 
one year, giving a distinctly older am^oro It^eriops tone to the whole 
sUident b^yrbut.r^nlting in a Ipww total enrollment, 204 in place 
of 20O last yeax.^ Thacoljogo^vas agam called ttpon to supply man- 
ual training tenchei*s to fill the gaps ip the ieaebing force of the * 
piiblic school system, gave yip^Studgnts who wenf into the extension 
xvork of thelUnibid Station ngejjte,/ 

Jmmishfed a fidt tlliota Of CttWdidatcs for ihi^ camps for 

officers; and 'Suffered jihe mo^ se!;iolis5o.ss of the faculty 

resigned iU one week^ six to int<yhh training camp, onejnto^tho 
Yonng Men’s ^ristiiwi'Ai^iition^ to be directoi^ 

of t^o Station. * of the seniof ind 

juniof oiaaii of sugar/6^^ were sent oiat to help in the^bora- 
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tones of the sugar companies, and without exception have done well. 

In short, thera has never been a time when the training given at the 
college receivefl siich recognition, and when. the deuiands.for its men 
were so far beyond its power to fill; Naturally, this demand has 
reacted favorably on the- student body, as a very ^i-actical demonstra- 
tion of the monetary value of thorough work. 

Of the tlu-ee forms -of activity in which colleges of this charactei?w 
:ii-e engaged— inrtruction, research, and extension— only the first is^ 
properly the function of the college as at present organized. The 
Federal and Insular Experiment Stations in Porto Rico are each 
distiiv^t organizations tp which the fun< tions of research and' exten- 
sion naturally hehwig. The importance of instruction in agriculture, 
paiticulnrly in jr country where lack of other resources makes the 
land thpsole basis of wealth, is so great, while the fundh available 
ore, so limited,-that attention has been directed to this end.' 

Exiierimental work has been carried on in testing vegetable^under 
ti-opfcal conditions, in raising Belgian hares as a possible cheap:' 
meat supply for the tropics, in -poultry, which plays such an im- 
portant part in the food supply of all wanu countri^, and .in forage 
and cover crops. In March a very successful three days’ agricultural 
^pss was held in connection with the United States Experiment 
jpition, the Insular Experiment Station and the Food Commission 
^ arouse the interest in a greater food stipply grown in the island. 

CKRTIFICATKS, DIPLOMAS, AND DKTtREKS-.QEANTCD. 


Rfo Ple^lras dppn rtment : 

Colli'Be ot Liberal Xrts: B. S. In chemistry 

Collc/xe of Low : Bfu*hclor of law*. 

>i'ormal Qepartment: « * ^ ^ 

Four-yen r conrse flip! onia 9 

Rural teachers* c<»rtiflr»Up 9 .^_.. 


1 

13 

42, 

ao 


niRb-school diplomas 

Tptal._ 


- 13T 


College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arta 
B. S. in 

R. S, In dvll ^n^peerlng. 

R. S. in mechatncai engineorlngv--.-.^. 
S. In sugfar engincerriig.-,.-^ 



dlplom.^ Ju,4^l<?Qitural 
Slib(H>IIegM^ diploma jK>Wechiitc scl»hcW 


TotaL, 


Qrand toUL. 
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EDUCATION IN THE CANAL ZONE. ' • 

[Summarized from the report of A. B. Lang, fupcriuteudcnt.l 

New concrete school buildings at AncOn, Balboa, Pedro Miguel, 
Gatun, and Cri^al were •completed October 1, 1917, but late arrival 
of school furn ^ro and quarantine at various parts because of 'i)reva- 
lenee of whoopi^ cough and measles delaj^ed theh^erpening. The 
enrollment for both white and colored scliools, as tiho the total num- 
ber of teachers employed, showed a steady increase over those of the 
two precediilg years., The growth of the system is shown by the fol- 
lowing-Yiamed new positions, authorized for the scliool year 1917-lS: 

Supervisor of upper grades, $2, 400 per year (rccrcatctl). 

Instructor of apprentices, §^2,100 per year. 

Teachers (two) of science and mallicmallcs, lilgh school, ol 5^150.50 per mouth, 
each. 

Teacher of Spanish and Frcncli, $101.50 per nionth. 

Director of music, $175 per month. 

MamiaPtrainlug teacher, $150.50 per month. 

Teacher, high school, $132 per monlh, elTccUvo October 22, 1017. 

Teacher, grade, $104.50 per month. (Seven; one abolished and one hlgh-sehool 
position nt $132 created October <22, 1917.) 

Othcr«igns of progress arc: 

*(1) The entrance salary for grade teachers was increased from 
$95 to $104.50 per month, efTectivc at the opening pf the school year; 
high’School teachers from $120 to $132; and science and mat hematics 
toacli(*rs from $145 to $159.50. 

(2) Tlie eleventh and twelfth grades were added (o the Crisloba^. 
High School, and the eighth grade was added tq the Pedro Miguel 
white school. 

-The usual phy.dcahcxaniinations of pupils in the white schools w’cre 
made during the week beginning October 27, a^ul slpwed the follow- 
ing results:" 

Total numlKT of pupils cxainiiKMl-— j 303 

Number fomfd newling treatment — ... *C79 

rereentnge of those exinnIno<l needing Ircatmoiit 52 

Number with teclli as only ilcfc<*t--_4^ 345^^ 

'Ntlmbor \t[lh dofcct.«3 pthcr tlian those of IpotU only^^>___ ,333 

Jplefects fohnd 790 

i Defects of vision.--. 4-— — 77 

:Nasa| 32 

nypert^phlcd 407 

Piilmdnnry dlacttse2-j*^-.^l^.. ^ . 

Bronchltl8.,.--_^^.ii$..^...-^ i 

Chcfft'fl or other nwvoQj dlsoriie^w 4 

Malnulrltlon.^w™^...** 

Def^^Uve teeth . , _ 444 
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* • 

Di'fects found — Continued. ’ ^ 

' Contagious discnseis 5 

Enlargctl cervical glands * 27 

Cardiac disease 1' _ " jg 

Total number of cases treated 

.Vuniber of pupils vaccinated -I — 89 

Work was- carried on during the year in the revision of the ooulafes 
Ilf study in. both wliite and colored schools, which will be put . into 
i irLvt for the year 1918-19, 

^' ight schools at the Balboa High School were, started on Feb- 
l UHi-j- 19, 1918, the following subjects being taugl^, Shorthand, 
i\ |)cwriting, bookkeeping, algebra, geometry, English, and Spanish. 

1 uition was ^ per month, and salaries of teachers $4 per night. 

Junior Bed Cross work was carried on extensively in the white 
schools, and a J unior Red Cross Auxiliary was organized in each 
white school and did good work, raising $G40 t^ bo used for ma- 
terials. School cntcrtnjninenls and dances were held for the benefit 
of the Red Cross; the Industrial Arts Schools cooperated with the 
Red Cross work and food conscr\-ation; and the manual training 
classes made boxes for packing local Red Gross' material to ho sent 
abroad. According to the report of the secretary of the Junior Red 
Cross, $27,107.50 was iiuestcd in Liberty Bonds, War Savings 
Stamps, and Thrift Stainjisi 

The Junior Four Minute Men speaking contests were carried on 
successfully in connection with the work in English. The pupil who 
made tho best speech became a Junior Four Minute Man and was 
awarded an appropriate ccrrificatc. The flag s.alute, patriotic songs,, 
etc., were used daily. ^ Hags were di.splaj'cd at each school and in 
each classri)ojn,,.^, 1 atriotic posters cvere displayed in every school. 

“Lessons in Community and National Life” (prepai-cd by the 
Lnited States Bureau of iMluc^ation and used in all grades above tho 
thiul, including tlic high school) and thrift and war savings prob- 
lems were incorporated into tho work of the schools in such subjects 
as arithmetic, reading, history, English, geography, and cUiTent 
events. Exauiinations in the subject' matter covered by Lc^ssofis in 
Community and. National Life were giVen at the midyear and also 
^ at the end 6f the school /car. It was thc niip to correlate these ^rob- S 
lems with the different subjects i^ the schools the 'hhtore of which " 
ha-Sfe ijmspir0 the jSit^ils th better jresolts. ■ 

' tiiitcCiIars have, been ^s^iicd to parents atyS' gVnrdlans I'equesting, 

^ ti>ey cqopcrato with llioNohools in iDspmlflg^hrift ahd patridW 
fajiyuid to teaclfbii Urging the iuiportaDcc of this k^d of ■a'hrfe ' 

Tlie Jligh Schppl.pf Balboa continued Its successful caregr^ 89 pii- 

liaving been graduated from 

The annual hlgi-s^ioql plaj^AVas gi ven at th^Jifferertt Youn^ Men’s 

Christian Asso?ratipAdubhou^ and at Camp Empire ■ . 


i 


i& 
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Manual training and household arts classes were carried on at 
Cristobal for the Cristobal and Gatun pupils. 

SEWING WORK. 

The business of providing suitable industrial training in the 7 x)ne 
is difficult because of the scattered condition of its population. In 
order that results on a par with those of the modem industrial schools 
of the Ststes may obtain, plans are under way for erecting and equip- 
■ ping buildings and providing instructors for each of the two termi- 
nal towns. When these are available, every child from the sixth 
^ade on will share in the advantage that will come of having an 
institution of the most approved type. As the study of the condi- 
tions under which the courses of instruction must be developed con- 
tinues, obstacles must be overcome; and new problems, unusual to 
teachers who are likely to be drawn to this locality, must be solved. 

No better results could be, achieved, and to no better use could the 
cooking department be put, than solving the new native produce 
que^ion. This would be an ideal locality in which to conduct an 
agricultural center, with the hoys in the fields producing the crops 
the year j^jund and the girls cooking and studying food preparation 
from a scienlitic viewpoint. 

Contrary to what might be e.xpected, a big demand has been 
created for the pieces of furniture that add to the comfort' and aj)- 
pearance of the homes, and altogether there seems. to be no. end to 
the possibilities of the industrial department. During the year 
much attention lias been given to the organization of the manual 
training course in a. way th^ would acquaint the students with 
the working methods of the shop.s. Satisfactory results also come of 
requiring them to give some tipic to the making of articles of equip- 
ment for the schools, the sajient features being the promotion of 
responsibility for the welfare department, appreciation of ex- 
penditures for its upkeep, and the discouraging of selfishness. In 
*€his way mployment is afforded tliose students who can not pay for, 
og who can not decide to make, furnitute for tliemsel’S^. 
result considerable school equfptnent of superior p^de \yas turned 
out ■DtajfvingS, tracings, and bine prints for the propped industrial 
school Ibiuldin^ at Balboa and Cristobdl wr®re made. There are 
othar Jjiq?3 of industrinL wprk Tjj^ch in ctiltaml and jpractical salue 
to sttiden^ and the cominuni^^liich should ba/given consideration! 

Tbe steady gbpwt^ bi ih.e apprentice dopartoent has IweiV note- 
worthy, as showa^tlbiefoUowihg table: 
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according to tradei and school gradet. 


Trades. 

4th. 

5th, 

• Olh, 

7l>», 

8th. 

»th. 

10th. 

lUh. 

13th. 

Tout 

Hoilcrmakers 


2 

‘ ' V * * 

1 

i* 

i* 


2 

1 



7 

HJacksraiths 

Cabinetmakers 

Coppersmiths 

1 ‘rAftsmen 


i 



1 i 

KlootriPians 

Machinists 

XIolders 



2 

1 

i 

5 

1 

3 

3 

2 


2 

17 

3 

4 


Pipe niters 



•1 


1 



- 


1 
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Physical training and athletics were continued in all tlie white 
schools, in almost all the whim schools monthly fire drills, under 
the. supervision of the Manama Canal Fire Department, were held. 

The following table summarizes the comparative educational sta- 
tistics for the years ending June 30, 1915, 1916, 1917, 1918: 


Comparative statistics. 


Homs. 

♦ 

191.1 

I 1916 

1917 

1918 * 

d 

Numiwr of school hufkifnes 


Ij 

4 

16 

1 

19 

q 

17 

JUiiltHngs erected nn<l rurivrrlod..,, . . 

jAamiinruii rooms construclc<J taddiiltins 

^ bulltliiiii.s) 

U) ealsiiiiK 

0 




Numlicr of pmpk)vpo5 In division . 

G.*i 

1 

4 

RA 

i 

1 

Nuiuix'r uf Mipcrvlsort brn* 

DU 

70 

81 

Total expenditures f.Vpproitimalel. . 

tia^noo 

tlW.ttVl 
1 . 140 

J 

187,000* 

3 

l-.stim:itod vohii* of school propi'i tv... . 

$70 188 <56 
-$llU.lKXt.OO 

1140, 000 
VV50,000 

Net cnroHiticnt: 

While .sclioiils 

l,3fiO 

#UAI, IMAI 1 

Colored scfioots 



1 1 ol8 
855 
2,373 

436.66 
2a'», 697.0 
200.78ZO 
85,91.5. 0 
1,709.2 

i,7m 

\V hlte auil colored.. 

i • J 

78.^ 

1.010 

Per capita oxpi'iiae of nmlnteiiartce (approxlniutc) 
b05pd (in net cmollincnt.. 

u«U 

2, 149 

Cl'J 

2,774 
l“iO. 83 ^ 

Total day^ of attondonce s 

2S3 WW. T\ 

^ iw 

* *j“. J <$ 1 a A 

W hllc sctusd.'i 


1^ *44* w 

350,610.0 

ColorriI'»iclUK)I.i; 

1.J * , .i37. 17 
13} ‘r)!..’! 1 

lW,2i*V. 11 

239,527.5* 

Avcraffod.Hlv attendance • ' 

While sc tuMjIs 

t* filii ‘t 

0 

l.dm.4 
1,005, 1 

111, 091.. 5 •* 
i.mi 

l.olorctl schntiKs 

7^*1 0 

1,212.6 

1,322.!)- 

Absence of toanhers onVeouni of. sickness 
Ave^c monthly wxifiPs of teachers; 

days.. 

1 .1.). y 

217 

43G. 3 
101 

41W. 6 
234.5 

040.3 

31^6- 

Col(jTcd ^ • 

1 .> 

JOS, S-l 

1100.52 

$125/58 

Tuition col U'OU^ 

7j 

W1 1 fli 

$00. ")C 

16V OO 
$3,510. 19 

167.67 




$2, 5C2. 32 

14,861.61 


THE VI-RGIN 4StANIJS. 


[FROM THE R^POIJT OF TBS! SCEtOOL DIKEOTOR TOR ■ Wria YBAB^ 
BNDINO JTTNK SO,' 1618,^ = 

V ' ■ y, 

’t^idro ^-d only t\tro dnsst« of schools in the Vijfgin Klaarfs-^the 
pttljlic and those ^tiU amintamod by tV Rotpan CRthoIfc GliUrcJi."-. 

The pubfe schools comprise ^hoso'Situated inc t^e^wms'of Charlottei ’ 
AraiOle, ?rederikstM,,:arxa Christia%sted, as the counky. 

schools f Bheily "^h,; uc.^d’^by.dhe iSMireh, ^ch foi- * 

m>rt period were 8uli«4M-|)y> the. IJ Goveiram^m- 

but have now been formally trafasfencd and become a^art'of ifa*. 
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public school systom. The former Danish school director continued 
under our Government until July 1, 1917, when the present director 

• assumed charge. 

There arc now 19 public schools organized in the Virgin Islands, 
with SO teachers and about 2,500 children. There arc 18 private 
schools maintained by the Homan Catholic Church, with 44 teacliers 
ahd 1,364 children. The average salar^ roccilrcd Uy the public 
school teachers is $17.03 per month, having recently been increased 
from $13.15. All teachers arc natives. Thc'director of schools for 
■ the islands states that his work has been greatly handicappccl by 
reason of lack of books and equipment, practically none of wliich 
are available. An examination of the outline of the course of study 
shows the worlcpknued almost entirely from the academic standpoint, 
industrial and vocational work receiving comparatively little attention. 
The survey of the actual school system has also sliowm clearly that 
to inaugurate a proper system of public education in the conditions 
of extreme poverty and ignorance generally i)revailing, to purchase 
land, erect necessary buildings, provide furniture and other equip- 
ment, and engage. teachers of satisfactory ca])acitics, will require not 
loss than $300,000, Such a system, to bo adequate and to effect 
the sorely needed improvQjncnts in the life of the people, must carry 
Cjducation bc 3 'ond the elementary stages, so that what native talent 
there is in the people may have an opportunity to develop along 
agricultural, industrial, and business lines. It is also plainly 
essential that a normal school be cstablisbcil as early as possible, in 
order that native tcaclicrs may bo developed under American 
instructors. 

HAWAII. 

• ^ 

l^y Uenry \V. Kinn-ey, Superintendent. 

During tha past two j-cars tlio scliool population of Hawaii has 
incionsecl with coAsidcrably rapidity, tlio increase during the school 
year ending in Juno, 1917, being 0.9 per cent, while that fqr the 
school ye»^ ending June^ 1918, was, 0.4 pot cent. Duripg the same 
t^.o years the |)upils attending the public schools of 4ho Ton itory- 
iiiOhensed m^numhor from 30,205 to 34,343. 
r'l-nieobtliopceda occasioned by this inctcasc^a imiubor of addi- 
® tieiuD- tStichorS hftyo boon toiplpyod. The total ntiknbon of teatApra,. 
1916j,yaS^04, ana m^ne,. 1IU8, it^^ ' * 

Wlujie thg numbtt of the teachers o'^taine4 froTO Ux® Torj'itt^r^^ 
Norintd^i^oolhae Jtpjtroximagd 50 amlually, it has beoii nccossaiy' 
*46 secittceft ^cater'^^^ <^4494^0^^^ leacjhors fEpm th®^ tjnjtod 
u Statra. •s;The departnicnt 1hdV 1^4 fortun&tfb. m istuhlishing ejose 
wlatioiis wiA the proniineut univeraitios and "normal schoob on the’' 
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Pacific coast, and, as a result, nearly all te teachers who have 
come to Hawaii from the United States durAg the past two j’cars 
have been graduates of these institutions. It has been found advan- 
tageous to employ this method of securing teachers, as a better class 
is secured ttirough the conscientigus and responsible heads of insti- 
tutions tharUcould possibly be obtained through other nieags. * 
Some teachers are obtained from those who attend the summer 
school held annually in Honolulu, a four-week coui-se open tA those 
who ])ass the eighth-grade examination. From those who pass the 
summer-school examinations arc drawn the teachers placed in the 
’small schools of the remote regions, to which better-trained teachers 
refuse to go, owing to isolation and similar conditions. The depart- 
ment docs not feel that this method of certification’ is satisfactory, 
owing to the manifest lack of both academic a iu|., professional prepa- 
ration, but, until the normal scliool furnishes tf^reater number of 
gra<luntes, it will hardly be possible to avoid employing this means. 

-It is also hoped that the time is coming when the normal-school 
l oui-se inay bo made more exacting, but it seems as if the conditions 
resulting from the war. jjarticularly the scarcity of qualified teach- 
ers, may postpone this step, . 



noespo* 


The department has, neverthehiss. for the jiast two years been able 
to reduc(> greatly the peiaentage of teachers without adequate cer- 
lilication. This is due largely to the fact that the legislature of 1917 
so increased the school appropriation as to raise teachers’ salaries 
from 5 to 15 per ront. 

The high schools in the Territory have increased quite rapidly, 
the number of such pupils in June, 191G, being 444 and in June, 
1918, 0-25. The number of high-school teachers during the same 
peiioil has increased from 32 ’to 42. The department is working to- 
ward establishing absolute Uniformity in the high schools under its ! 
control, and, with this encl in \ iew, uniform textbooks were adopted 
in June, 1918. During the school year beginning SeptcmbcT, 1918, 67 
high-schoql tcachers will be employed. , 

The normal school in HonphUu will be enlarged by the addition afc 
a la-room training selfbol unit, and tlie number ot teachegs employed 
ip the normal school will be. 48, ng. against gpiployed % Jupe, 
1918, and 25 in June, 1916, ' r.., 

The itfos* cohspicubtis featui^e of the Hawaiian school system k tl« , 
^ 0.vet^ity of natidpahflos found in the public sdiools, Tlie cummajy 
thowbig^ic'total is given 

JEnroUment in the Iflatcaiiah ichobfi, by nationalities. 

*\ , ’ '•V'’ ' ' ^ \ 

Ha^aUaiQ^ : — 1 1 _ q o-m rs 
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Efirolhuctyt m II(iiC(xii<xn schools^ by tidtiounUtics, 

Ameiicun 

British 

OeiuiM n 

Port»j;nn\s(? 5 

Jnp;u)(*s»* 


Chinese. 


3. 

Porto Hiinii j 

Koivnn 

Sixuiislu 

RiissUin 

Filipino 

OUier forelijiiori 


84d 

li)8 

126 

001 

101 

:n>5 

o;i 2 

•iOO 

AS<) 

125 

020 

151 


Total 34,313 

^ I ' ' 

Tn the schools no cogniznneo is ta.kisi of I'aco, iiiul it. is surprising, 
especially to strangers, lo nofe how very little influence the 111^0 
problem has upon tlie scliool sy»iein. As a matter of fact, the depart- 
ment maintains that its task is the blending of its heterogeneous 
population into one hannonious and intelligent, body politic. 

Ouiing the past t'^o years tho ciuphasis placed on vocat'onal 
training has continued, although it is, owing to war conditions, 
veering to some extent from the. shop to the field and garden! 
Noil ly all the large schools of the Territory now have well-e(|iiii)i)ed 
shoi)s in charge of speciaily trained teacheis. Tho schools had also 
conducted school and home gardens on a large scale, initiated even 
before the war began. This was an cxeellont fonmlution on whicli 
to take up the homo produetiou which the war placed upon tho 
shoulders of tho school communities. In no place in the Union is 
self-help, particularly as e.\j)i'c.ssed in the. Ijome garden, so important 
us ill Hawaii, which, by this means, is able to rednee greatly tlio 
qnaiitity of , imports from the mainland. As every ton of home- 
gTow'ii product .nieans the saving of a ii,10Q-inilo transportation from 
San FraiKiscu, the childitm of Hawaii have had this matter par- 
ticularly imprc.ssed upon them. There is probably not a scliool in tho 
T^rritor^ which does not possess a garden, apd practically all the 
chilc|ien who liavo ntUiiticd suitable age have numogou^.hoine 
ii gardens as wclh Thu^ 132 schools have, home gardens totaffln'’ 

. 0,15£>2 ' ■ . . ”■ 

■The uiifl^ber* of school kitclx%fts iri which domestic sqitmceus hiito'T.it 
■ bv ^cjfify^titiiiiod tciicbcrs and. which, serve 2^, and' 1 (X cent ' 
.^^Itirtchc^ to;,th«>,^«<^tool ctuftlrcn 13 steadily _4fcreh4fl|. Wl\lfo the 
'■ win, has taken Sw-ay so many of the ypungTflen fo|(» tha^ 

ThoT^tplchtmi and possibly in ngViciiltui;o'wjjri» seri- 

: "ously impaired, .the kijiche^ will ,go on as lisifaT;' The 
;^instnMtow ire^bhljged, clnssrqohC^drkrM wcih^g, 

i lack, of fuiid^:in the vocational 


iM 



appropriation, but it is the hope of the department that these 
teachers will soon be able to devote thoir entire time to strictht ■ 
vocational work. ' ' 


In this connection it may ncit be out of place to mention the fact that ' 
the public-school children have taken a very%:tive and very pro- j 
dncfive interest in tlie activities occusionctl more or less»(lirectly by 
' the uar. Stamps and liberty bonds have been bought in large <|nan- 

, tities by impils and teacher.s. and Itud Cross units have been organ- 

ized ill inaetically all the schools having cliildren large enough to 
furnish assistance of value. large miinber of articles needed by 
the Ked C ross have been prepared, and on the whole the war has 
undoubtedly done nnieli toward fostering tlie spirit of united Aineri- 
eaiiism among those bliildrcn of many races and nationalities. 

Tlie iiK-rciise in school population has made it necessary to mid 
matcnally to the school plant. While additional grounds have been 
aimc.NCil. in a mniiber of jilaces, and while the legislature of 1!»17 
j nuule .special appropriations for the enlargement of -a nuinber of the 

principal schools in Honolulu, (lie .securing of additional areas will 
still be one of the principal problems of the department duVing the 
^ eoiniiig liiennimn. 

^^'lllle tlie comities lem.iin in control of actual school construction, 
and the department has only the power of aiiprovd or disapprovaL 
ol plans, this system of dual control has, in the pa.st two years, ” 
been administered more ellicieiilly tlian might be expected, owing to 
the conperatioii which has existed between the various coniitie.s ail'd 
the department. The task of coiisi . iiction has hcen simplilied by tlio 
use of standard tyi>cs of Iniildings. One of these, a bungalow type, 
ha.s served well in the imst where it was necessary to provide- a 
serviceable building at the miniimini of expeii.-e, but the depaitinent 
hope.- that during the coming biciinimii it will be pos.sible to abaiuloP 
or at least iiniirove this type. On the whole, the school buildings 
constructed during the past two years have been ndeiiuate and up t6 
date as far as lighting and .space. ventUirtlon, seating, capacity, -j 
ai'c concerJieu, but these buiWin^ bo'^vbocn mado cxtronioly plain, 

, • owiiYg to the Inick of n»oncy, atitl 1% is to be hoped tlmt the coming“ 

Icgjslature wJU pt-ovddo nind<^ to bui,ld st.iMichuUs whiclv \vill b? nxom 
of ft source of pi-jde 'to- tho- coflimunity ahji Qf inspigatibii fai'*tlm^ 

> ptipiis. - . V ■ ' 

I ' , <^)psfcructfe#|s-|^e iiiftihliLtD tlip tbemeii^ous ^oreaso .in 

I >nor{^^ ix^ 

■ r adilit%n |^^ Hgwutit lins-hatl Id^oiifoiid 
c ^tb lildvan^ of ocean ti'ansjiioi totioru^ 

; j%a serious ma^fer,^^ nh thB- materih^ te 

r hardwar^ cement, etc., has to be transported o\'er 2,000 tolea. - W 

-- - - V. 




It is fortuiiutc tlint it lius bcoii possible to inipro\‘t* tlio oonditioiis 
in niiiny of tlio country schools by the construction of (l\Ycllin»s for . 
te:ichcrs. so (Iiat now ]iractically every school in the Territory, with 
the exception of tliosc ]ocnt|l in Ilonoliiln and Hilo, has' on its 
fri-oun.ls cottages for the teachers. This has made it jmssiblc to 
. secure in many ot' the country schools a class of teachers superior 
to that cin])loyed when no ade(|uate lodging facilities existed. Tn 
some of the counties it has been po.ssible to ha vc furnitnn; for these 
cottages inanufaefnred in the school carpenter sho])s, and it is hoped 
that during the next bienniinn all tln^ tcawbci's* cottages wall be 
provided, at least to a very great extent, with serviecahlc furniture. 

'Ihe public schools are notoriously lacking in- toilet facilities, and 
the providing of such will be one of the problems of the next 
bifiniiuin. 

Ihe .school f(^r the (•arc of defectives has increa.sod* in size from 
1 teacher and i:l pupils in June. IDIC, to G teachers- and probably 
about -50 pupils in .September. IhlS. The department is now looking 
for a site in which to establish an institution licrmanently.. and there 
is available an appropriation of $:55,n00 for teachers and buildings 
for the pre.sciit biennium. 'While at pre.scnt deaf, dnmh, blind, and 
nioiitally defective children arc taught in the .same institution, it 
will inuhnilitedly be advl-^ablc, When the nmnrier of piipiks jnstiliesiho 

step, to divide the present institution into two sepiiratc iniit.s rmc 

for thc.inentally ilefective and ano'ther for those having other defects. 

. At present only pupils are taught who can come, to School alone or 
who can he ti'achcd by meai\s of ah antoinobUe provided for tlieir 
trans|)oi tat ion. The institution sliould, however, ho prr)\'ided w'ith 
facilities for Imarding'cliildren from the other islands. 

A .school for tnhercailar children oxi.4ts in ITonolnhi, and another 
may bo established on one ofthe other islands in the near' fntme. 

Several ungraded rooms for the instruction of hacl^war<l chihlrCn 
have been provided, jn Honolulu, an<^ during the coining term an ' 
expyriment will he made whereby a coach will be providecl tQ instruct 
ebjldroh who tire backwaM in one or two subjects in -tbe^efternoons 
s. fibd oii Salur^fiy.s. If* this plan is found succes-sful, it wi|] be more, 
gejrerajly iise'd. ^ 

Mnthcol inspKtidn iit the schoolsdips been extended^ TJris-wfn-lt « 

bo^rd of henlCh.' 

n,.. 'f^nd mjsed private wbscHgtidb, at has- been -* 

j)0s^|l)Te:to feed ti ^it|nhej‘;.ol poorry nourished ebil^^ii; tihd in simiev-^ -- 
- sclrtwdecw-erottsfq^rdshnve been'inade of wTiigbts jipdlfneftsuro ■ ^ 
A : p|iTOer,'pn1tkmlarIy ndajited'^l^ie needs of fbt^iftptls : . 

Terriforjb ^ns, bejftiv eoinpiteil by n coTPi|^tee tonclbhi! : lid 

mdw. in the prS'ss of|p\ibiicaiion . by clues of the 

normal school. These bodks are to Jte issued to tlie schools as stip- 

■ W 'c s 
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pleinontary roaflti's until it has been doteriiiined whether they art 
altogether i^nitable for general adoption, ! 

A s]ieoial examination of the German textbooks used in th^ high 
scliools 1ms been made, and several which wei*e considered as being 
of a (inestionable character have been eliminated. | 

All teachers in the j)nblic-school service have been required to 
sign tin* following pledge: 

TIm* i)riMripnl of ilto piit>lir scliools of the TciTltory 

of Ilawnii Is to proOuci’ loyal .\im*ri*CuM cltizoiiH. 

CimmI Aiiieriraii ritixousliip is innr%1ii)poi't:iiit timn solioliirsliitt. 

1'*lie Prpartmont exjMH’ls nil Ils traolicrs to express thentselves 
positively in leaeltin;; loyjil Ainericanisin. 

Wiiry<m (1(» tills? 

Answer this rpiestirin “Yes” or ** No.” 

The attemlance in the public schools eontinnes to be extraordi- 
narilv good, as the following rcH*ord will show: 

IVrcpnt. 

03. 4 

03. 8 


.Tum\ lOm 

June. 1017 


03. 8 




.June. lOlS 

Tlie woihlef’full V fine ell mate of the Hawaiian Islands is, to a very 
great extent, responsible f(^r this condition. 

/riie outlooh of the' school year beginning September 1, 1018, is 
rather discouraging, owing to several c«nditi<ms which have arisen 
on Jiccouat of the war. A iniinher of the male teachei^s have entered 
the Arni}'. This dc])rivesthe department of many of its best young. 
]>rincii)als, and will materially liainper the work in its carpenter^ 
sliops ami along agrieulliiral linos. Thus it will he necessary to 
have vocational instrnctois who will visit oueTl*hool one day and' 
another the next, whereas, in tlie past, it has been ])o.ssible to haV'O 
one inslnictor for each large scluml. A pumber of the young women 
in the servitfe have married oflicerS of flip Regular Aripy garrisons 
in Hawaii, and have left for the ipaipland. with tlie eitodus^ of regu- 
lar trOojis. A number of married women teaching in the schools 
in the outside distyiCts have loft for Honolulu, owing |o the fact ' 
tlmtTheft husbands Imve beep drafted iii tl)C regiment^ consisting ot 
local nien,'ii3licli.htivo ^ll Ikjcr stationed on th& I^and of OalipT 'As 
cmise(|iiCU<^c, Uio ti^chorfnea,ving tlto service has foeen 

u rt jtsiui tfy the difficul ty oi ^cu r fug iroih ihe^lfnit^ 

States t0 ta^c ihblfi places has been greater thim usuaTf A^ further 
difficuUyJljas arifeh frp^th^ faob Jhal dl|lie stejimers. 

plyigg ^ Eranbrsco and the Islftnda 

from service^and^^fchex’8 wisMal? to th^^slandshlfa 

foim# itr^very^ffidldt to'aecSreHransperta&nii :^ 
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n ■? i V ’ ‘ ''« «Jded 5G graduates 

of the Honolulu Nowiial School, who will also enter the service this 

•year, H 

THE PHILIPPINE PUBJJC-SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

By W. W, Maikjuariit, Director of Education. « 
ORGANIZATION OF THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 

tott'.l"" no hupoKant chantfo 

OoK (tltttc m the t.rgan./utiou of the pul.lic-school system. The si 

tern IS a highly rciitnilized one. the tliicrtor having charge of all 

' hJl L • i '''Z i“«fructron. 

• dfc ,r '''‘‘7 director, a second assistant , 

cinoctoi. a general olhce force, and a field force 

I lx- "orlc of the general oflice is i„ charge of the chiefs of (he fol- 

recor.£ ‘ ■'^‘■‘^"'ding. industrial, property, and 

III the field (he division siiperintendetit of schools 'is directly ro- 
.ponsihle the director of education. lie supervises the schools of 

ilet n"'"' " of academic in- 

l If • T '"7 of imlnstrial instruction,^ a high. 

. s< l oo! priucrp.al. atid several Kiimu visiitg « 

- Ihc (livisiot, is divided into suitcrvising ilistricts, each in char-o 
*c V' 1ms control of primary and intermediate 

^ FACTOR.S OF SUCCESS. v 

J 

w^miccer success been addeved jj» the Phifinpine phblic 
schpol St-^em has hocn dne largely to the tact that a centralized sys- 

tS 7t under the control x>t professional iitjuioi-s 

K 1 ho futiire-Hovolopmcpt and progress <>f the ptiblic schools wifi de, ' 

pon<l upon \\-het|icy hr nph tlgg policy is continued. 

-SClOOLS AND PUPtfcS. 






c* vo ■ '7 ’ ■ € primary schools and a 

ih6Tiimf£ :Sut>,otidaty schools, whm 

the-.rnimber of i^rniedinte .schools grenr HJ fctjte. j^nsd 

.W^o„l.Sr*4jK,ru,4rt^^^^^ 
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mediate ^hools had depcmlpd upon governmental revenues, no in- 
crease could have been made. 

/nrmi.vf i/j tidaneo. 
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.•u4,J»l3 

1*1 

yii 
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{>4 
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was a little los> thap for 
^ tt, sliirlilly ljir;i4ir; tiev aver- 

age daily attondanco, 7,111 gr<'ater; and the peivuiitagi* of altemlanre, 
htvjror. Altlioiigli tlio piTctjiita;;,. o£ iittmidiuico iiu iwisoU, tin- fiict 

tliiit 24 pL'P co.nl ot tli(i pupils (lioppcil out of school diu iiii; ltUt)-17 
t.Hi not be ovcflookcd. I^ii other wrtrdsj oiil\' 7(’>j)i*r c(uit of th(' pti* ' 
l>ii,s eniollod (hii:iti<j tliu ycur woiv (>li,iril)lc for promolioiwui (he dos« 
of the ypiir, in Murcli. Diiriiijr (he piist five ycArs ihoiv lias hciMi nil 
inorcase ill the. percental,, of pupils held in the schools throuoliont 
the year, but during tiTe hiM two years the inejeascdias been sdigbU ' 
laking int.o oonside-rataon tlu* hu't* that there is no coni|)ulsory at- 
toinlance law in the |■|lili 7 )))im>-., these data aw‘ not discoutnging. It 
is uiupiestionably Une that the joihlic si liools have cultivated a dcsiio 
for education, us is evidenced by thqi deitnlud for scliools ami the iji. 
creased regularity of atteiulance. ' 

-Olio encouraging feature of atteiulanctsfigtups is that tile propor* 
Uort of girls to hoys in the public sthciols,. ospeciully ia the liighej; 
giudcs, is jhcreasiog. Xhe oriedfai attitiidc toward education of 
woiuen is being overcome, had it prcseiif iioarly 40 ja«r 

Cthtt 0 ^ tl (0 total atmihol: of pupils jti school! nih girls. The greatest 
jlllUcully has beeaexjiei-fencetlin giiQa hv ijchool after they 

(j.iiish ftie primacy, gi'hdt^ pnjil they -fitildv the prlhlai'y 


.«.M fiiy.is 111 iiMwaneumio grimes Top 11)6 school 

yea rs lOlO-I^iind lOlO-iT' sliows' pml tlife ihcreaso '‘in attendaifea of 
hoys was 82 pen cent; 4i rile that of jgii-ls Nvns 222 iie^ciit. In The 
high .schools the figitp^|wj30y* was :25Q ger cent/ hnd foc-girls'Ser ■ 
I)cr cent. These dath'Ui^chta iliat' un^ncrohhiiig uiunboji of girls- Bj;®^’ . 
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no longer contcyit with a primary education. With the introduction 
of the new hjccdmlury course in housekeeping and household arts, it 
is believed that a proportionate increase in the number of girls in the 
high schools will take place. 

Extension of school facilities among natives has gone on^rapidly. 

The Philippine Legislature was liberal in the appropriation of insu- 
lar funds for this pmpose. Con.scquently, the number of schools for 
natives and the attendauce on them increased .greatlv.”' Special at- 
tention was given to adai)ting the instruction to the varying needs 
of these people. Agricultural training -was emphasizecl in, prac- 
tically all new schools opened for them. 

^ At present less than one-half of the school population of the Phil- 
ippine Islands enjoy educational advantages, and no adequate remedy 
for tTiis deplorable condition is [lossible without making provision 
for increased sources of school re\;enue. For several vears the di- 
.Tcctor of education has tried to imprc'ss. upon the Phili])pine l><*gis: 
r latuic the great need for* legislation w^ich would prov*ide increasc*d 
athool revenue. Altliough it is believed that such legislation would 
have the support of the P'ilipino people, and although most of the 
legislators proclaim. their support of Uu? public schools, no renieclial 
legislation has yet been seemed. During the 191()-17 and the 1917-18 
session of the Ic'gislature the difcctor of education pi>esc'ntccl certain 
• bills and conducted pre.ss campaigns in an endeavor to-arouse piiblie 
opinion to support diem. The bills proposed were permissive and 
not mandatory, ahd* ore designed to give provincial and municipal 
govcrniiTcnts dmcretion as to whether they should levy incroasod • 
taxation in the form of an additional rate upon land values or of 
an inci*ease in poll tax, or both. N'othing, however*, was acconi- 
, plishM. In vie# of the present irrosix^rous condition of the Philip- 
pine Isl.ands, there isTio rcasofl wiry legislation should not be enacted 
to provide, schdol funds snffiefent gteatly to extend tire system erf 
primary schodlsf / r 

Siiice the above words ■werc Avritten, they have been fulkllcd to a ' 
j»hrarkablo dqgNe. In Febrjiaryj ^6,000 jwsos ($15,- 

r* apprppr'ihhcd by the 'Phillppih^ Legislature to. extent! 

\ free education to. allthdrtjbirdrqn iirthe island^^^^ ' 

- Of tbee.eflfectid{ this,4.cting Qoy. 0^. Yeateryysj^in his l*cport( 

r *i;iils a^ Is pt prime Injpfirtntt^ UpcetlciWturias.idr n Jetpr- 

jpt years snfflclpiit to exlcntt a fftlmwjf cMucatlon of fc eblUt ' >^- 

dren of schcwl jrg;e, Mt also bciciinae it’ enablee the ot'-. ■r;,' 

educalfoa to'jireirare abd bari^' lntor'ejMtitlbn?n completes ahi ‘»atmuHtic-^ 
development of the wasting excellent eclji^atlonal plan, «fhlch-nackftC’*omy- \ 
exlenslcih over the entlr? Wc^ei;, Fui4hemei» it. Is a^meatia of Incrtlcaihilife. 
value for the ive^re of the Fllt^a p^te, since it wni patilsh lljtteJScyisS. * 
establUh ob tUe commoa iangHoge of tho iand, Afford a ' 

V. 

% ■ -■^* • ■ -vv* .'I L **►*' 'r. » \ ’ v , 

■ r-\ ■ •'rf:*:--'';. si 
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firm fouiulation for democratic institution?, anth Insure order and stability to 
the insular government. iv 

The adoption of this thoroujjlily American educational measure will tend 
j:reatly to lift tlio moral Tcsiwnsibllity incumbent on Uie United States to 
sot-urea firm ami orderly go<ernincnt, ami aside froln the ditfercnces of opinion 
u hjch may have cxrstod among Amerlcnn statesni^ In tlie-past It has been 
ndvocatnd by all Alnericnns from ihe beginning of the occupation that universal 
I roe nliu-ation of the masses should bo on esseDlJai characteristic, of our na- ^ 
iuiuii policy in the rhilippiucs. Inasmuch as when Congress considered para- 
:;iapli 11 , the acts of July 1, *19, and of August 1010, much' dlscussitlb was 
!iad about the political cai»acity of the rhilii)phies, I feel ' that I discharge a 
.itiiy of conscience to call your attention to tUe fact that this enlightened 
ii'casure was passed by the Jcgislativc department of the government, which, 
as you know, Is composed entirely of Filipinos, liy this law of universal fi-ee- 
rdm-atkm the ull-Philippinc Iveglslaiure in tlie lust two years has provided for 
douldiug the quantity of Iho cdiicaliotml work elTecteti In almostrlw^ decades * 
i'l previous American ocnipation. t’lulcr Ihc financial suptmrt,. previously ^giveii, 
it was necess;ijy to turn away from tlie doors of the scboolhousc one-hCdf of - 
all the children of ihe islauds. In live yciirs all Uie cliildren ol th^ l^id 
receive edncational advantages. BeSltJ&s this, flife s;trariC?s of all municipal 
leaclicrs will be incrca.sed iiO iH.*r cent, • * 

In ndditkm, 1 direct alttiiuiou to the fact that at the session of 1917-lS two 
normal school s^ were establishcHl, and two more w Cve established at the sccsslon 
. jiist adjuurnoti, all to bo looitetl by the secretary^ of public instruction, making,* * 
with two already existing, six surii scliools; also, four agricultural schools wefo - 
esttibjislicti in Ihc sossiou of 1917*18, and Ibrec morcathls year, making 17 In 
all. The college of, agriculture has just Ipid its appropriation largely Increased, 
and uu experiment station has been cstabllsdietl iu connection witif it The 
apprupriallou of this year for the univct*s]ty far^sciioas any former uppropria- 
mldition to all this, the appropriation to the bureau of education for 
this cutTeiit calendar year exceeds by 3,000,000 i>esbs any former- appropriation, 
Fui lhonnore, legislative api ropriatlon wiis junde for i>enalonlng 150 young meh 
muK women to be tralued as si>edaU^ts in the. colleges of America and else- 
whore, and they are expected to sail in August next. ' 

The heroic aiul uuselfisli work of Aipcrican teachers, many of wlioiu lost life or 
hc.alth, deserves and should receive the v<^y highest praise, but it would be ptiiN ^ 
licularly unjust and unfair for me as head of the department of phblic Instruc- ' 
tioii-iiot to recognixe aud mak^uown the work of Filipinos In I hfe regard. (5f 
the 'pri^t teaching force 4 )f pyer l-i.OOO, lass thniv 3 per ^eiit are Americans, 
XhqLiiitmbcr of A|nt'rlciin tbhclieis Is ghtdually growing less as Filipino toacherS' 
iire*|ii4)k^'^p,jUvc the iibpolrtdut pogHlons tliey tipld. 


PHYSIC^IU OF THE PUPUG SCHOOLS, 

’"H: ^ 




^^irked^ gi'ca£imi|^j€|iici!t in llie ^uipu|icijt 

^•prtr to^^liopl fm*nk xiere t 
wn^Uso ipereft^ Irt tfic.^ji^ulnljer sites^^npH schaol " 

TliftlUiiubcr of school sites.fpr 19B wiis 2,6^3, an<i ^ 

Wnsidciablytitioire^tiinn p^^ ore first elass/ Accord- 

ing toffie cl|ssificaUon'^E»(^^ . , 


■rV:> r 
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L A ralnfmum area of one-half , hectare for every 200 pupils of the annual 
enroliraent or fniction thereof up to 2 hectares for 800 pupils or more is 
required. 

Z The site must be well located auU easily accessible. 

8. The site must be well drained and sanitary. 

4, The topography must be such that a satisfactory athletic Uelii can be laid out. 

5, The soil must be suitable for garden I ng. 


1. A minimum of one-fourth hectare for every 200 pupils of the annual enroll- 

ment or fraction 'thereof up to 1 hectare for 800 pupils or more is reciuired. 

2. * An insairitury site or one entirely unfit for garden iug and athletics should not 

be considered second cla.ss. 


1. All other sites come under tliis head. 

Conditions brought about by the World War hlive greatly increased 
the co.st of construction of all types of buildings, ospeoially of the 
standard reinforced concrete structure, the type of per manent build- 
ing coiiiiuonly erected for sdiool purposes. Construction of this type 
of building has continued, however, because, relief from high costs of 
materials can scarcely be expt*cted for some yoiirs. and the additional 
prosperity tends to lessen the burden of increased cost of construc- 
.tiom In 19lV, 840 buildings, 448 of which wei-c of reinforced con- 
crete, were classed 'nas pci ifianent, while in 1010 only 757 were .so 
classified. ' 

The greatest advance in physical conditions .during the last tVvo 
ytfars took place irl the equipment of schools with suitable scliool 
desks and other furniture. At llio close of the school year 1017-18 
there were foinpurativcly few Provinces in whicli any large p|opor- 
. tion of pupils wore ^yithout desks. IiUhe cainpaigfi t6 provicAuch 
pupil with a d(isk of approved type, tlie provincial tntde scho^^ jind * 

.^ school shops rpndcrc4 valuable service and in addition constructed 
i^acb^rs’ tables, bookcases, and other school furniture. 


Fftbilities for tr^iiung teucliers bt^h before. efterStHoy "^witer 
the teaching service -Aitei'c materially inai cuscd mrii^the fiast l\vo 
jeani. ^tte^iS4ijc^4h Uie bigheJ’ ck^es of iho/ Phfjrgpitie iNqmiii 
School and of ^uduatoa flroAr 

tike last ibr^ yeai^ k' nuiA- 
" her of for 

The PhilinDine School of Arts and Ti*adeA^mntiniiAd >.n #knf. 


B. SKrO.NtVC LASS Sll fclS. 


C. TtllKB-CLASH SITKQ. 
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Luzon Agricultural School sent out a large nuin'oer of teachers to j 
faiTTiy and settlement-farm schoola. These teachers wore- | 
scattered througliout tlio archipelago^ but nearly 500 of them went to ’ 
I I ho Department of Mindanao and Sulu, where many new settleirient- 

g fai in :>c1k)o1s have been opened. This body of teachers represented 

j practically every Province in the Philippine Islands; and their | 

I iKiiinonioiis cooperation is a significant developinent in educa^|p 

and in the problem of the final unification and nationalization of the 
people of these islands. 

At the beginning of the school year 1910-17 a four-year normal 
conrsc was organized in five large provincial high schools. At the 
same time the course of study in tlie Philippine NormaiAliool was 
revised so that only students wlio had completed yettr of 

tin* regular high-school coni*sc were eligible for entrance. The Pliih 
ippine Normal School now gives a. special one-year course for $nper*' 
vising teacher's and principals in addition to its courses in academic, 
industrial, domestic science, and physical education. In 1917 a two- 
vear normal coiirst? was ontlinod and ])ut into effect in two or 
^ throe high schools where the complete secondary course was not 
offered. \ 

'fho legislature in 1917 'a^^propriated $150,000" for the establish- 
nicnt of two new nonnal schools, one in northern Luzon and one in 
.the Visavjis. Large site.s for those schools have been secured and 
const^-uction is expected to begin soon. - . 

I The college of education of the University of the Philippines now ' 

has a larger attendance than ever and is*‘ supplying teachers for sec- * 
ondary work. It is evident. hoAVever, tlmt this invitation can do 
little toward supplying o.iiougli secondary teachers when the aver- 
ag(3 attendance of siK'oiidaiy students is more than 12,000 and when 
the yearly increase is so gretj that the attendance almost doubles 
every three yeai-s. At present, the pi-oblem of securing suitabla sec^ U 
endary teachers is acute. Due to llic war it is impossible and under 
srraJble to. get young men. ft om the rnited States ; and while a certaia . 
i^iimbei* of wonien teachet'S Imvo been secured, not enough now ^ 

" (Atigtist^ 191$) availiible proi>crly te t^6hing {ovc» 

{ t|ie ^o^daAXsohools, ’ 

\ A rather complete systoo for the training bf t!snohei*8 in ^r^vice . 

1ms iieen developod, becaiifee a la tge ^lbl>ortiop bf tethers Tiave Ibai ’ ' 
litflo or pb at:tnaLis*'nihi)ptg In nbnoals or -otherSchbdl^ for theprepa-- ' 
vatiort of teachei-s- V Dotting i«ich of llm sohool yeara 191^47 und • 

, ~ : 800 selects fip^V aU divisions for a 

I five-wwks’ porlbA the teacher# vacafion 

r^ . prinmry aiid^lntermrtiRte^tnethods^ an^ devcjopinente^ia.y^,, 

\ incWstrial work^V^ emnhasiz^'^tJiwrf r^urnlng to ^eir divisibnt: - i 

issoinbly ttt b^ni^4tlatriuston 
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for four weeks in division normal institutes for division teachers, 
^le assembly in Manila, and the division institutes which followed, 
weie of the utmost importance in the improveinent of the character 
of academic and indust instruction. A professional reading 
•ooui-sc for all intennediate teachers 1ms been outlined for the present 
school year. . 

Ollier agencies used for improving the quality of teachers arc: 
Visiting days, >y1uc1i have become a feature of school work in prac- 
tically all divisions, and teachers’ meetings of various kinds. 

The teachers’ vacation assembly, held in Baguio dupng April and 
!May of each year and attended by Amehoan and Filipino tcachei's \ 
• ami supervisory officers, is also an important factor in improving 
school work. 'Conferences lasting a week each Vcrc held (1) for 
teachers, and principals of intennediate and high schools, (2) for 
supervising teachers, and (3) for industrial teachers. Following 
these conferences was the convention of division superintendents. 

Classes for Filipino siipeiausing teiU’hci'S were also held in Baguio. 
In 1918 for the first time model classes were conducted in connection 
with these classes. Model classes henceforth will bo the most im- 
portflmt feature of flic tcadiers* vacation assembly in Manila and of 
the division institutes. 

A detonnined effort has been made to increase salaries OT teachers 
, of all grades. This has been merely a matter of justice, shicc the 
cost of living has increased greatly. The salary increases which the 
director was able to give teachers on the insular pay roll and the in- 
creases which di visum superintendents were able to give municipal 
teachers arc not considered suflicicMit Compensation for the great ma- 
jority of tcathers in the*<ervico. 

During the past two ycai's the inatier of raising salaries of i\uini- 
cipal teachers was taken np with division superintendents M*itli tlio 
idea of making llic hiininnniv salary $10 per month and with the 
intentioh of increasing this to $1*2.50 a month at the earliest possible 
date*. A $10 inihimuni Salary has been fixed in nearly ^all divisions 
a\id the Icgislatm'c wifi be requested to appropriate f uh’d^s to moke a 
•* $12.30 minimum sidary effective. The average salar;j^(^ mumcipal 
teadiers in March, lOlG, tvas $1 1.44,nnd ui Match, 191T, jt was $11^9.* 

^ It; January^ 1018, the avqi ngc was about $18.50. RetOms for March, 

' TOlB, ^ 10 :^ the follo\\ing in te^ai-diG salaries of inunicrpal teiichets : 
of teax hei’s 

m ' liCss 4lhan. 13 

^ $12.30, to $14.00-.:..... ’'■ 

$15.00- to |i7,40,..J. - 9 

lim to 4 

- $20.0010 $22.‘4o ...........-:..„^^ — 5 


mm 
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All i*egular teachers whether municipal or insular receive salaries 
for 12 months a year. The average salaty of insular teachers has 
been increased from a little more than $27.50, in 1916, to something 
more than $30 per month at the present time. At the convention m 
division superintendents in May, 1018, the following salary schedule 
was recommended for m\micipal teachers: 

Minimum salary---^ ^ ^ 12 , 50 

SO of teachers ^12,50 to $14,90 

30 per cent of teachers. $15. 00 to $17. 49 

15 per cent of teachers. ^ ... $17, 50 to $19. 99 

15 per cent of teachers $20. 00 to $22. 49 

^ 5 per cent of teachers $22. 50* to $24. 00 

0 per cent of teachers $25. 00 or more. 

While this schedule is not ideal, it sets an aim much in advance of 
that which can he attained with sources of school revenue as they 
now arc. 

1 TEACHERS AND THEIR WORK. 

The numbe^of teachers on duty in March of each of the last threo 
years h shoWii below ; 


Tcaihrrs. 

1 


March— 


1910 

1917 

1918 

Amrrii-flD? 

1 279 

477 



1 39i 

411 

Mimirlpal.’ . . ^ 

9 138 

in ‘t'Wi 

l| MW 
11 

A|n>roiilicT. 

' 40 
10 063 

lU, 

QQ 

11. W% 

Total 


d 

11 VA 



12,303 

10^ *09 


Tlic number *of American teachers has decreased nearly 100, the 
innuber of insular teachers has increased 110, and tho number of 
municipal tcnchei*s has increased 7it the rate of merer than 1,000 a 
year. • 

The following table shows the -number of teachers assignc(f^ 
vai ious duties in March of each of the last three years: v 


’ ' " ' r. ” V 

Tcachcfl 

..... . . : .y./.w-' ^ 

j, Marth*^ V-t. 


^ 19]? 

lifts ^ 

, ■ /‘T:' ■ ’ ■■■ '‘''r's V ' . 'IJ 

If* •i\4fy. .^ . .... .V.*,.... . , • •> V. •T* V4/J ' •, 

TnU f ^ 

4w*o. .ary i,.., ^ 

JiVdmtrla|Jn3trtJctloD ahd^uji^ision 

'O^ncrftl stip^rvlslonf* f*^«*«^* j* v* 

MM 

7»i 

800 

803 

1,339 
. .-268 
wr 

320 

1^447 

1,888 

^ V. 

218 , 
m 


lifers on 




vipiily of 1 j>ct- cent of American tenenirs on in 

lait 'w'ferjB en^ged In primary 'work, a,nrf ihey .t^ 'teachmg' in 


' ... 
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schools attended by American children in Manila and at Army 
posts. Five per cent of intermediate teachers in 1917 were Ameri- 
cans, a decrease of more than 4 per cent since 1916. A little more 
than three- fourths of the teachers engaged in secondary work were 
Americans, and 35 p>6r cent of the teachers doing supervisory work 
were Americans. The time is rapidly coming when Americans will 
be employed only in high schools, as provincial supervisors, and as 
divisidn superintendents. Very few supervising teachers now are 
Americans, and all supervising teachers will be Filipinos in tlie near 
future except in a very limited number of cases, 

COURSES OF STUDY. 

An^fcortant change in the coui*scs of study was the Introduction 
' ne^fourscs in secondary schools. The primary course of study 
has mnained practically imVhanged. Few changes were n^ade in 
intermediate courses, where, however, some interesting developments 
as regaixis distribution of pupils among the courses took place. The 
enrollment in intermediate grades by courses for March of the last 
three years is shown below: 


of 


Enrollment. 


General 

Teacb^g 

TfMcs.... 

Fannliv 

liousekoeping and household arts. 


March— 

1916 

1017 

1918 

23,120 
7,412 
3,5S2 
1,380 
. 2,017 

30,300 

3,436 

3,610 

1,602 

7^685 

3o,090 

1,861 

3.000 

1,721 

9,440 




These figuivs show that the intcrinediate teaching coursers dead. 
Practically no pupils were enrolled in this course at the beginning 
of the school year 1918-19. Teachers of higlier attainments than 
the completion of an intermediate course are now available in most 
provitjees. The t4ible shows a'large increase in the niunber of girls 
efiColHng in housekeeping and household art.s and asmall increase in 
enrollment of boys in the faraning course, A greater increase is ex- 
pected In tlToTarming course. 

Ih 1?18 secondary, courses .were outlined. The general course 
and the four-year ijormal t»urse were revised. Courses iri hous^-,^ 
k^Jping.j^d ^oitsehdl^tl art.s, Jig, cominet^e, and ih agriculture -were 
outliiK^ for ihe t^e. |t is dot expegtx^ thaj these new courses 

will be u^Kl InrUll’T^^^ high schoola^but tWe/ wiIlLl;*‘gi^eB ift 
several of ^Ifpob w^ore ^ numW pupHs and \lie 

eqmpment mnke a .divorsjRgXtion itt coursM^^^^^ J,- .1 

. *^n ^dditidn to the courses ofereR in provincial hlgtrsch thero 
aro insular ^lioolq||4h« Philippine SchacJ, du. . 


THE PHIUPPINE PUBLIC-SCHOOL. SYSTBAC* 4^^ 

piiie School of Arts and Trades, the Philippine School of Commerce, 
the Philippi cal School, the School for the Deaf and tliQ 
Blind, and the Central Luzon Agricultural School— which offer 
special courses. Tlie work of the Philippine' Normal School has 
already been mentioned, as has also the fact that the Philippine 
School of Arts and Trades and the Central Luzon Agricultural , 
School give courses of training for industrial and agricultural teach- 
ers. The Philippine School of Arts and Trades also gives courses in 
woodworking, ironworking, electrical wiring, plumbing, automobile 
operation, preparatory engineering, and surveying. The Philippine 
School of Commerce gives cour,s(?s in bookkeeping, stenography, type- 
_ writing, and "commerce. The Philippine Nautical School gives a 
two-year course of training to fit young men to become officers on 
inter-island vessbls and traus-Pacifir steamers. The Central Luzon 
Agricultural School offers, in addition to its teaching course, a 
course in farm management and ono in the operation of steam, and 
gas engines. ^ 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND MEDICAL AND DENTAL INSPECTION. 


The war ha.s directed attention to the ncoft''sity of conserving 
human life and of increasing efficiency. For years practically all 
students in Philippine public schnohs have engaged in some form of 
physical e.xerci.sc. the effcet.s of which upon the physical development 
of the Filipino people are distinctly ajiparentt During 191.7-18 
military training was prescribed for* all hoys in high schools and 
physical education wa.s given a more definite place Jin all secondary 
. com%es of study. A complete course in physical eVlucation for pri- 
mary, intermediate, and secondary grades istlKsiiig prepared. When 
'^his is published, instruction will he inore systematic and uniform. 

Medical and dental iaspcction, erf pupils i.s in the hands of the 
Philippi_ne Health Service, which lin.s done valuable work along 
this line. It did nQt, give to tiiese imitters all the attention needed# 
however, because of look of Sivffi'-ienl personnel. “Medical inspectidji 
has >e6n quite general, but dentftl inspectioi,! J|as%eir limited to 6 
few places. During the past yetu- a„letter was atldressed to division, 
superintendents requesting tliem to talve up with proyinciaj bpsi^; 
the WatlSi; pi. proyiding mom adequate nicdicaL nnd dcintalinS|i^tion: 
in the publfc schools and of ei?curing additional hUises. for publitt* 
school serviW' Aa iS inct^feised Jaltentibn b^n ^ven tl^ess 
matters, b^t coTiaitrons^ ai« yet Ifaji fi^d^ saHsfetoii^jlind will S- 
- main^so unt|l there are. gcCeral provincial nurses in. dach djYfmtul.iii.' 
■ at least p.ne nwmicipa! nuiw ^lii each 
adequate" corps of physicians to examine pupils for 4gfacts' 
diseases, ‘ ' . : ■ ’ 
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WAR ACTIVITIES OF THE ByREAU OF EDUCATION. 

The public scliools entered the fooJ*production campaign Tvith 
enthusiasm, and as a consequence the cuitivalcd area of school and 
home gardens and the production of food doubled. Thus the Philip- 
])inc Islands helped to conserve food for the allied fovees, and in 
addition inany Filipinos enjoyed a more varied diet. _ 

Kcd Cross work was done inTiTc schools in 1917, but this work is 
now being undertaken dn a larger scale. In the public schools band- 
ages for wounded soldiers and clothing for French and Belgian refugee 
children are Being made in large numbers. A Kcd Cross membership 
campaign just ended has resulted in the enrollment of more than 
12,000’ teachers as senior members of liie Kcd Cross Society, and 
more than 200,000 pupils as junior membeVs. * During the teachers’ 
vacation assembly in Baguio a Kcd Cross diive on May 7, 1918, 
resulted in raising $2,500. , 

American and Filipino •Icaehers and other employees have sub- 
scribed’' liberally for Liberty Loan bonds. Employees ot UiC bureau 
education purchased.. more than $60,000 worth of Liberty Loan 
bonds of the third issue, in addition to their subscriptions to tlic first 
ifnd second issues. ^ . • 

ACADEMIC INSTRUCTION. 

A great iinprov(;incnt in academic iiivStruclion took phico during . 
lOlG-17 and 1917-18. This wars largely a result of better facilities 
for training teachers and closer and more effective supervision. The 
appointment of a larger number of academic supcrvisoi's helped to 
make supej:vision much more satisfactory. However, \m\vh varia- 
tion. in efficiency of instruction still exists. , 

In academic instruction increased efficiency — the main factor in 
' tTi(y pi'omotion of pupils— was shown -by the average increase of 0 
per cent in promotions in all grades for 1910-17 over 1915-16; Ag 
this increase wa^ not due to any lowering of standards, ijt was 

INDUSTRIAL INSTRUCTION. - o 

Lulpstrial Instruction occU^ an important ph|ce^^n‘lhe courses 
of .stirdjr.^ Aboht pent of tlie ‘total tinto in grades and^ 

cent of t]iet Wfti tlmo m tiio geii^tal course is 

this foin^i of instvuctroffv' I r speci^^ bourses 

, ami;^ s^etdi^^ fjpcs Abouf time aS 

" doyo^ij to ftR idca pt ^ 

vali^^of output'pl for the school 

year ioi7“l8 :;E laces, |9,000; crochet, $4,600; 

■ - - - . • ‘ ^ ' ' . . . ... - \ ^ ^ 
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sewing, $28,000; cooking, $3,500; basketry, $33,000; hats, $1,500; 
l)roducts of loom weaving, $3,500; bamboorrattan furniture, $3,000. 
•A large number of other articles were made in small quantities. 

The value of the gross f)utput of trade schools during the ’last 
^ throe years follows:. For 1915, $01,418.81; for 191G, $70,132.04; for' 
$100,485,12, These figures iiicliide cost of material, and there- 
f(^ do not give a definite idea pf t\|e total value of work done by 
pilpils. • <p 

One to war conditions the total value of embroideries exported, 
from the Philippines increased from $11)2,450 in 1914 to $1,501,214.50 
for the fiscal ycai^Julv 1, 1910 (9 June 30, *1017. A part of this in- 
crease was undoubte<wy made possible by instruction given in the 
pnl)lic scliools. 

War conditions have not been favorable for the production of all 
ccinincrcial articles in the jiublic schools, JioAvover. The grQat in- 
crease in trans-Pacilic freight rates has made it unprofitable to export 
articles the value of whicli is not relatively great as compared with 
weight and bulk. Excessive cost of Uaus|)ortation has'lhus made it 
necessary to abandon the making of larger and more bulky articles. 

» The bureau of education, through traveling industrial teachers, has 
fostered household c-onters, the meinbcrs ()f which engagedr in the 
making of embroidery, laco. and other articles of handicraft. The 
bureau of education gave up the supervision of these contc'rs ns soon 
as they. were developed to a point where they ('ould deal directly with 
business houses. 

During the last year the value of school jiroduciiou of ailicles of 
handicraft w as $80,270 aiul llu* value of product Ton of household 
cgiters was $11,782. Articles to the value of $92,200 were sold 
through the general sales doi>iutnu*nl of the bureau of education, and 
local sales amounted to $5,852. 


AGUICULTUKAL INSTRUCTION. 


Facilities ior agrieultdiintl instruction wore developed and exte<idBd. 
The number of agriculturar, ftnin, ftud settlement form scliools in- 
creftsed fvom 70 for the year 1915-16 to 138 fot Of the 

, hicrenjSCj. D xvcit) jQgrkuU^v^J schdols; 12, Aura schools; and li^7, . 
sclllemcnj; faTpa schodls. Ptiriug t^iisaine peiktVeiiiolimen^^^ 

n«n4y^douhlwl» tlic, cultk double^ t lift total" 

value p£-pr6dMioh michjiuor^^^^ JbaVihg been i^ujro . 

than $45^ f^ 41^ 

Agricu|tUl*^ for boys and gi rls AVore orgnnizwl 
Clab prQjfcts now rnchulegjjrdenihg^c hojf fais- 

At the cud of tbe^yftar 1916^^ club inemt. 


SURVEY OF RDUCAXIOiT, mS-lSy 

bei‘6 owned 31,53^ chickciu and 2^47 hoga. During 1917-18 tli6 
uumber of clubb iiKieabed to and at the end of the year the 

niijiiber of chickeus und hog.s owned was 58,458 and 2,744, respec- 
tively. 

An organization puiuplilet and 120 Ics.son iealjets are now being 
distributed to inembeis, ami these help to direct the work and tnake 
it more ellective, J he work of these clubs has an important bearing 
upon the educational and ecnnomic devoloiinieiu of the country. 'I’lua 
1.S an agricultfiral count ly, and everything that tends to increase agi i- 
cnltufal production brings nearer the time when all, instead of one- 
half, of Filipino children may enjoy educational privileges’. 

tSchool and homo gardens have dune much to provide a varied diet 
and to improve living conditions. The following tahle shows the 
ntiinber of school and home gardens hir the last three school years: 

tni.ll hotne i/urticns. 



Uiffleiii. 

. 191.V Iff 

1918-17 

1917- 18 

^ ^ ' 

Bfhooi iiardens 

H niriai ifurHistiti *** 

3. Mo 
48,132 

1 

3.980 

84,885 

1 

4.023 

103.688 

— ; # 


(farden day.s, 1'.272 of which wcmc held in 1517-18, aroused intere.st 
in liomc gardening. .Vt these ctdehrahons pupils and fanners pot 
^ only e.xhibitcl garden iiroduct.s, buT exhibited dome.stic animals as 
well. The bureaus of agriculture, forcsti’y, health, and constabulary 
cooperated with the bureau of education in furnishii'ig exhibits for 
^ some of the gaiden da,vs. During each of the last tliree years up- 
jiioximately 100,000 shade and fruit trees wore distributed to. the 
public tliToiigli puhlic-school nurso'i'ies. * 

i 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

In 1915 a movement' was started for the establishment And dovolop- 
meht of better School Ubraries. The table below'shows the excellent 
progress made : , ^ 

^7 SchbQl libraricB, 


i .. , -■ . > .-n ■ ■ ■ ■ 

1915 

1918 

l$Ir - 

;>;• 5«{impferol^ooiUbrwie9.*.vl,,,,.v,7,^ ^ „ , 

Njln^bcV of qutald^ 8^001 

K,iS 

LW 

‘ T8l 

V J.0»4 

7: ' . ^ - . ■ ' - • - 



■ X .' - 


' the Biw of 
oumUr of hooks, acquit .i“he school library prob- 
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lein 13 far from being solved when the library is established and filled 
with surtable b(X)ks. The reading habit among piijiils and outsiders 
must be formed. Troper u.se of libraries is now being emjihasized 
in ptibhc-sehool work. A large, number pf outsiders using school 
1. branes were once pni.ils in the public schools, where they undoubt- 
<‘<lly cnltivated the desire for reading. 

All ijnportanl step townrd inniioitiiig tlie reading habit, was taken 
in nU. wiien the bureau of edm-alion .started the distribution twice 
ropies ot n small four-page, publication known as 
•Ihe ] Inlippihe News Review,” ^vhic^l rontai ns. current events of 
t u* hilippines and of the worhi. In many localities this was prac- 
tir.dly the only avpihihle sopree of important nows. Tho nirmber of 
copies <h.stribut(M] \vns increased to OO.DOO in 1918. 

All secondary an, I a large majority of iiitermcdiato .sclaiols now 
i.no 1 rant'.... Plie establi.sluiient 'pf libraries in larger primary 
schools going fonvard rai)i,lly. These, libraries furnish ii.tere.sting 
r|ad,ngr fo,- pupils and provi.le professional nmgazineis for teacher^ 

The fol owing parts of Bulletin No. 44, Libraries for Philippine 
J n ,|,c Schools, were issued in mimeographed form in 1916, 1917 
and lOlS; Books- ami I’ictnres lor rriu.iaiy Grades, Books and Pic- 
Bires hn- Interinediate f'.riules, J^iipplenientaiy List of Books for 
rmiary and Intennediate Grades, Supplementary List of Books - 
for IntormHiale Grades. Supplementary Reading in Geography, 
Rook.s and Pirt^’os for Sobondary. Schools. 

"’“S olTered in 1017 and 
M at tho teadier.s’ vaeatmu a.ssembly in Manila, and a similar 
conr.so was gnen at noruml instil ntes. The new one-year course of 
study at the Plnlippinc Xurmal ,'^chool for supervising teachers and 
.principals gives training ii, .^hool library nuinagcment. Division 
superinteiKlent. have h,.en .ciuested to make plans to provide each 
school with a tcochei-libnirian. 

the INFLUENCE OP THE PHILIPPINE PUBLIG-SCHOOL SYSTEM 
IN THE FAR EAST. 

Dunngr the years 191fi-i7 and 1917-lf! the public schools, were 
visited by a huge number of delegations frotft Oliimi; who stpHied 
the school system thoroughly. ;S. commission from md &, 

Wmroi vrsitoK from Japap idiQwed much thtei'est in-pJiiljppinff 
imsUe MpoIs. X.onstaht i fii|ufeste^wofe receivect ior tpublicatiofts ' 

^osenj^t^lch Portojlk;p, Haytr^ 

^nstrali^, Stmits %tt^ment.«. Fodetifted Malay States, PApita Java 

Forniosa,mfohnd!and,^ Fiji. ’ 

Turing begn„n, to render. .<%Hce4n 

a— ii , ■> A ...... . 
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EDUCATION IN ALASKA, 




WHAT THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION STANDS FOR. 

The bureau of education advocates; » 

1. For every boy and girl n luinlnium educationul opportunity, consisting of 

free attendance upon at least tlie four grades of the primary course. 

2. For every primary graduate llic opportunity to attend an Intermediate 

school free. 

1). For every int(*rine<liate grad mite the opportually to attend a seromlu^ 

. school free, 

4. The riipid^ extension of opportnnliios to secure Inst ructio^n In practical 
fanning, espcnially In the tyine of Instiuition known us tlie agricultural 
school. 

0. Kiv;lish ns the language of instruction, since It can, l>y hecoinlng tlie com* 

. num medium of eommunlomion, advance national .solidarity ami provide 
the best conditions for individual and national progress, 

C. I’h.vsicni odncatlon for all pupils ns a means of developing both physical 
and moral strength. 

7. Industrial instruction as an aid to economic dovolopfueiit and to character. 

8. .V school system made Ihoroughly democmtic liy tlie early aliolltion of all 

voluntary contribution and tuition schools. The placing of these schools 
upon a buslnossdike basis through tlie enaclment of legislation providing 
inci‘ense<l school revenues. 

0. Vorniissive taxation leglslntion which will grant provincial and rtuinicipal 
govermuenls greater autonomy and will make possible the extension and 
iinj)rovement of inslrucrion in all grades. 

10. Uberal appropriations for school purposes by the Insular govcnimcnt, with 

spt'cial provision for holldlugs and special typos -of soliools. 

11. Salaries for teachers and supervislns ()l1lcor^^ in keeping with the oduen- 

tlonal and professional, attaliinmnts rofiulred and tlie .sttjiroine slgnincuncc 
of tjieir service to tlie community. 

l^^Tlie recognition of school sui>er\ision ami ttmclilng ns prpfessioiw dcinaml- 
ing tt'dmical training and skill in no wny Inferior to those requlreil la 
otlier professions. " ^ * 

13. ITote.^sional control of tlie scliool sy.stem by^ educators ns ihe only mean:i 
of retaining the covtidence and supiKirt of llie people and of puiUngylntp 
cITect modern priiulples pt business enVclciioy as applied to edpoillonal 
ndininist ration.' , , - 

H. Provision by the government forUie ndrqnnte training of UI)rarlan8(;i^l.(» take 
ch^Vge of sehooJ' and otlier libraries and tlius~to bontrihute to ^hlucatlonal 
progress tbrbngb the Xpfiaht ion of the reading IjallU^y pupils and peopjf-- 
15. Sites, bi|iUlihgs, tb)d equipment stiltabie ^or cogducthig n]l school nctiyltlce 
(physical, social., acadeinic, ludustcial) Id a way to achieve results \Vort^ 
\VUilo in each; ' - 


‘ . 1. aLas'KA NAtfVE school- SERV iCEif ' 

’ Tjic^seliools for native cliUdj^ri in- Alaska ifw .uadert^| s 

U# Bu^ea^jp^ of tlio PejpaVUn^tj being 
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directly supervised by five district superintendents in Alaska, re- 
sponsibla/fS^e chief of the Alaska Division of the Bureau of Edu- 
, cation, >ith he^quarters in Seattle. For tlie past year these schools 
numbered 71, two of whiph were summer schools having a total en* 
rollment of approximately 3,500. ' ' 

The majority of tliese^schools are located in native villages, each 
of which is usually in charge of a man and wife. On account of the 
variety of the work in connection with a nfitive school the Bureau of 
Education finds it advantageous to appoint married people. Not 
only must these Federal employees be capable of teaching school, hut 
.they must also possess practical abilities which will enable them to 
promote native industries, domestic arts, personal hyipene, social 
welfare, and in general improve the living conditions of the adult as 
well as the school population of the village and the vicinity. 

The schoolroom an^ living quarters of the employees are usually 
ui Jer .onc roof, forming a center from which quite (^ten there issues 
the only uplifting and civilizing influence in that community.' 

^ There has been and still is an attitude of aloofness toward the na- 
tive population by the white people of Alaska which is not conduci^^ 
to rapid' advancement by the former race. Quite ofteh the buraku 
employee^ and the missionari^ are the only whites who seem to^ve 
any interest in the natives' welfare. The native Alaskans are self- 
reliant, law-abiding, and honest, and the only help they have had 
. from the Federal Government is the establishment of schools in the 
larger villages, a little medical irelief, and.the introduction of rein- 
deer among the norihern and western tribes. This assistance has 
been given them through the organization of the Alaska Division 
of the Bureau of Education. 

^ Because of the fact that the native population is very scattered and 

^ ^ • the villages havn rarely over 200 or 300 inhabrtants, and generally 
mAch less than tliat, the bureau’s educAtjonal efforts have been rather 
^ , ^ hampered. Were ihe nativeJs located in large settlements of 50tf or 
, more, their education, medical relief, and industrial advancement 
jvould be simpUfledconsidenibly* To this end the bureau has gradu- 
rCiu. H^Jy.heen working toward Attracting the natives to selected sections 
. ^^ich have been reserved for the exclusive use of the native 
■‘^T,and^ the blireau. These aVe nbl^b^ Qiq 

indiaiv r^rvations the St^es lnio% wy intc^fer^ witir tl^e 

•^lifiaftfe^ apd freedd|i> o| tfee nktiye''ifihalbit^^ Shereon. ^ ^tabr 
» ^ Jlshing il^ustries Qtv^hese vef^l'y^ which yrUt give the natives worJe" 

V year ar^nd, schools more elenicntary.gAdps^^^^^^ 

hy plScing th^ cai^^rijirir {AysicaL^elfare Jn haqds^of 
^ t^ed med^l aWe to secure Wxi- 

mhm benefits natiyeB. 4# long as the if oonfipW 

V to numerous only minimuiiu|i^to can be ext^ted at 
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a heavy irost per capita. At th* present time the small schools' do not 
justify .grammar grades, and it has been customary .dor advanced 
native children to enter the Indian schools of the States. This usu- 
ally i-esults in physical breakdowns due to the change of climate, * 
environnient, and absence from home. It shouldi be possible for' 
native children to advance as far along educational Mines as they 
<Jc.-.iie without the necessity of leaving home. This can come only 
"I'.cM the natives are, j>ersuaded to live in larger conmiunities which 
" ill ju.stify the esfabli^hnient of larger and more complete schools. •- 
I Jic concentration of the bureau’s work' oh large villages, made possi- 
ble through the favorable conditions of the reserves, will hasten the. 
arrival of the day when the native hf^laska will take his place 
, along with his white brother in the affair^f the Territory. - 

1 hat the natives are loyal to the United States has been especially » 
proved the past year through the work which the natives have con- ^ 
tributed for the lied Cross and the purchases tlfby have made of 
IJbei ty bonds and War Sa\ ings Stamps. Through the agency of the ' 
teachers, Red Cross auxiliaries have been established in many native m 
villnges, and the zealous and untiring’work of these native organiza- 
tions is a great credit to them. Th^ work done in knitting, sewing, 
etc^. for the Red Cross is equal to the be«t vv'ork done by white organi- 
zations. The purchase of bonds and stamps has not lagged behind 
the lied Cross work. 


2. PUBLIC EDUCATION OF 


WHITE CHILURBT*, IN ALAS 




A, INTRODUCTION, 


Until very recently the public education of the whitethildren of 
Alaska ha.s received comparatively little atteutiou. Before .. 

wlien the Territory was first allowed to send a RepresoB^ive to 
Congress, education in Alaska centered upon ihe native popiila- 
tiofi — Indians and Eskimos. Much has been written rthout the educa- 
tiop of Indians In Alaska, but there has been little demand fdr an 
Authentic account of tbenv. The year 1M7, however, .sinv so grenji “ 
an a^vanqe in the education of Alaska’s whife ;?fiildmn that the ’ 
(leinand for an accurate history o^f their education new warrants*. the ‘ 
all fflVttillihle d3ujjteahfo?:mation upon the Au^jocL ' 
bhipedhs^ occupation pf the Xeiritoty 'By peeple, the liatWe 

h^h.een practically statiftiiary* Tfe native^ far oi^t- i 
ntnnh^ted the s'hite. pe6ple.^untll -the Klpi^dlie goR rus^ % ■ 

alutTSOS,. ittd tteJatter 'cortpose pnljh al^t 

ol^ th^ total popUl6tjon,rt|hLe Wi^er of vwhite |»pgli'';^at ,tni| ^ ■ 

tinif bejng^^hput years ago the number df^whlte 

Aprtp^rcd.br adMoii, OouRm, iiuta. v . 
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children in Alaska was so small in comparison with the number of 
native children that for the most part their education was identical 
with that of the native children. Even to this day, in the 85 native 
schools of Alaska, there are 390 children of mixed blood and 12 
white children; T j study therefore will of necessity treat of the 
education of the native children of Alaska in so far as the education 
. of both nativ-e and white children was and is identical, although 
its main purpose \vill be to set fortli the facts in the devel^mcnt of 
llie public education of Alaska’s white children, 

; B. RUSSIAN SCHOOLS. 

4 

The immigration of white settlers. into Alaska began soon after 
the discovery and exploration of the country, in 1741, by the Russian 
adventurer, Behring. From that time until 18G7, wlien Alaska was 
officially transferred from Russia to the United States^ the white 
population was made up principally of Russian trudci*s and their 
families and Russian priests of the Greek Catholic Church, and their 
families. These Russian priests had, and still have, a very important 
pait in the education of the Territory, At the time of the transfer, 

.they were maintaining several school in. Alaska, five of these— two 
lower, two higher, and onelheological school— being located at Sitka, 
at that time the capital of Alaska. 

Tlieso schools were supported by the Russian Government. In- 
deed, unlil 20 yeai’s afto^he transfer, tlie Russian Government ex- 
pended more money annually for the schools of Alaska than Amer- 
ica itself. In that year, 1887, Gov. A. P. Swineford, in his report 
‘ to the President of the United States, alleged that tlje 17 Russian 
schools were receiving from.the Russian G.ovoiinincnt $20,000, whereas 
. . the 15 United States schools' were receiving fix)m the Government 
at WflLsliington, D. C., only $15,000. i 

. The principal Russian schools at (hat time were situated at Sitka V* 

(57 pupils), at Kodiak (22 pupils), atlvenai (15 pupils), at Nushe- . 

. gilk ;( 8. pupils), at St. Michaels (7’pupils), at Unialaska (.50 pupils), 

^ . iit Unga (30. pupils), arid ; . / 

V Tn .1604, the nuiu^r of Russian scliools had'beefr'rcduccd to 6, "and / ~ 
^ ^ Jip-: 1.®^ ?<^'c6rding to! -Gov. Sbcftkley ’s ; report,^ there were 8 such - •* • 


/ 




'Uiree>.or"four of the^ Ru^ian parocbial .^hools arc .still- 



ers often speaking vdf^ pure English, 'Pne of the most Hotod^pf : 
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five priests, two of whom nre now conducting Greek churches at 
Kodiak and Juneau, respectively. 

C. I'lHST SCIIOOUS KOI? AMKHICAX AVlini: CHILDREN* 

AA lion Alaska becaine a fiossession of the United States, in 1867, 

It was first placed under military rule. It Was then too remote from 
the Oovernment at AVashington to receive much attention of any kind, 
especially with respect to *sihools. The White settlers were' but a 
handful, and the, natives were con.sidcrcd “ too- unsavory to be 
l<U 4 plied.” Accordingly, the white people at the capital, Sitka, which 
had in 18G7 a total impulation of o,000, look matters into their own 
liands, organized a-city government, elected two scliool trustees, and 
made thc'inayor ex officio chairman of the school board. This school . 
hoard immediately bought a building for $300 and established a 
school. The school and town passed Uirough a rather, precarious 
10 years, but both finally died in 1877. 

This school for white children is the first -of whieh we have any ' 
definite record, although two others arc known to have, existed at’ 
the same time on two of the PriBilof Islands, St. raid Island and 
St. George I.sland, respce^ively, under the jurisdiction of the Alaska 
Conimorcial Co. 

► . 

D. rnESHYTF.KIAN AlTSilTOX SCHOOLS, 

In ]8^8, the board of home mission.*? of the Presbvterian Church 
sent a inisslonary to Sitka, lie at once (*tabli.shed a school for In- 
dian children, and through his influence, Miss Pauline Cohen, an 
American girl ^^ing at Sitka, Was prevailed upon to conduct a 
school for white children, her salary being raised by subscription. 

I* or bne year all the white children of school age at Sitka attended 
Miss-Coheivs school, even those of the Greek Church, who were per- 
mitted, however, to receive religious instruction froip tltc priest one 
houu a day. 4n 1879, Mr. A. R. Austin, of Xew York, took charge 

® ^ daughter helped hmi, •- 
• Tift Presbyterian board of home uvissious soon e.xtended its. w'ork 

among tho- lndians by establishing fgiir tlay schoblkaivd fwo.indns- 
uiinl Si'hodls^oge pf the Idltor at Sitka and Ilic othejt nl A\Yangolk 
The auIhOrKies at AAii.slvingtojrt^l5. C*. lihen fce^fiizeH the worlit of 
({te*ft by Ranting jthmn.GaveniiAclit fid. ^Jio Sitkiifnduk- 
ti‘ial Sch6o1,^ldeh Imal|yvabs6rbed 

smug W aninently rusefu annual c5st of $36,000 bfthe 


Presbylerjan Chureh,,jUe Ihiited Statek Goverhmeht Iv^ng dropiwd^ 
lie sTipport ill a$ 94.. The eihoofnotv has 160" pOpils apd 10 tei^ers, 

' 1 \ - . : '.iv ■ 
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» 

MISSION SC'iJ(X)US OK OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


Other denominations have at different times conducted schools in 
Alaska. Gov.’ A. P. Swineford in 1888 reported the number of these 
school?, excluding the 17 Russian schools; as follows: 

1 Fresbyterlao Training School at Sitka.‘ 

1 Kriends’ Rchooi at I>ougIii».^ 

ratlinlic sohoola. ‘ . . . 

- Kpisi opiillan sc'IuH>ls.* 

.‘I .Moravian school «.■ 

L' Swctlisb l>uiheron sH.*bouisi, 

Total number, 12. s 

In ls!)2 Gov. Knapp recoLmizod the groat work of thaso mission- 
aries wlien he r(‘(’ominen<le<l to llu* President that these schools 
» iX’ceiw aid from tluj UnitiMi States (loverninent, stating 

. Shnll u linie ^entlinenf. or a per tluNiry not applicaltlo bore, prevent oiir en- 
coimrpiiig these noble ngoncies for the ocrnniplishnumt of the very work we. :is. 

- ' n Nation, desire to .ucConipM'^b, :ind which there I.s no hoi'ie of our doing our- 
twdves? r do rtnt hesitate to ass<*r*t that the best tHlneiitiniml work’ which" has 
yet been done in AlasUn has been done through llu*sc mission agencies. 

This. iwontinendat ion evidently foiin<l favor with the (idvcninient, 
for Gov. Shealcley in 18P4 reported tlnit the Govenmienf had that 
y.oar gi\en aid to l-o mission seliool^s. However, thi.s practice" was 
, , unfortnnntely dist'ontinned soon afterwards. | 

Attlio prcsejit time the Roman ( ‘atholic parochial seluxtls are the 
principal reniainingiinission schools in Alaska. St. .Ann^s parochial 
schools at. Jnneau and Donglivs lire the largest of th^se’, that in 
. Jnneau having an attendan<‘e in H*17 of about 60, .while that 4n 
Douglas had.'an ntt^ndnnee in.liUT of dhont 45 pupils. - j - 

iacTTOor^ maintainkp bv the ttniikd staits government/ 

. ’ - In 1884,; on May l7r Congress passed the first law with reference to 

*• education in Alaska. *Section.l3 of this ‘‘Organic Act,” iis it was 
.culled, ;prb\ddes: ■ /\ 

‘ y ^Secretfi ry of, t hb , -I n < erior j*h a 1 1 nm ke need f id 'nn rt ^iprdpei^iTiviAUfn . 

of cldhlreii of seluMd jige In tlM? Territory !of AlaskalAvithont ' 


r:/referemv:tO. race. until Muoh time m permanent hrovlaion .shill he inade for ihe 
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son, of the PresbjUeiian board of boinejni.ssions, the general agent of 
odncation for the Territory, a position wliich Kcv. Mr. Jackson held 
until 1907 Mr. Jackson, during tbe summers, also established much- 
needed schools .at Juneau, Sitka, Wrangell, Killlsnoo, Hoonah, 

I and Unalaska. He also sent teachei's to several more remote 

I'lares, even to an Eskimo village on the Kiiskokwiin River, ISo'miles 
ahove Its mouth at Bering Sea. As yet the white population num- 
hered but 1,900 in all. and lived principally in southeastern Alaska^ 
nte children at this time attended the Government schools, at 
‘'^itka, Juneau, Wrangell, and Killisnoo, but the majority of the 
(‘Inldreiv taught were Indians. ' • v 

In 1886, Gov. Swineford lamented the fact that, although thcro 
were now 2,000 children of civilized parentage in Alaska, the ap- 

1 piopriation by Congress of $25,000 for tlieir education had been 
roclnoed to $15.0t)O. The Indians, he cmnplaincd. were, on the con- 
trary, receiving not only the major part of this $15,000. but $20,000 
bei^idcH for their industrial scliools ft Sitka and Wrangell. Up to 
this time Congress had approiiriated $75,000 for tli,Csc two industrial 
fcclioolsj and hut $65,000 for schnol.s without reference to race, 

There was at this time no .legislatixe assembly in the Territory 
and the people of Alaska did not "evtui liavo. a. ropresentative in 
Congress, so that the written report of llie gmernor was practically 
the only luediuin through whu h the mvils of the ■Territory could bo 
presented to the National (hi\eriimeiit. It is not to he womleied at 
then, tliat the national legislators, none of whom hud ever visited^ 
Alaska,,.!' had any means of studying autheJUic deseriptioni. of it, 
for there were none, should have taken so little interest in tlie few 
Uumlred white childiTi, of the imrthlaml who were growinc no in 
Ignorance. * 

However/ in 1887, throngJi ,the inHacnge of Gov. Swineford a 
lertilorial board of od ’ation was ftiipointed by the Secretary of the 
lidcrior, consisting of the governor, the judge of the United .Stjites 
D..strict Court, and tho ^i^nernl agent. TlpsOioaiad wji5 to carry out 
the orders of the Corhmjt&ioner Kdiication. 

In 1891, hbWBVcr-, tlie 'nranagement yas again cfmiiged to WaSb- 
ingtob, D, <X Af^-r Ihat^ tbe general ii gent made otije trip H Voav to. 
Alaska, hSitall^J iIijAihg tfte inost epttve.nientily locSited schodfs ojiiy, 
for there was iMttTtnaney ^nftugh Jo Bfowidfi-for the trtotV aiffici'at 
fi-i/\'6llng. ,V ' ‘ 

. Ift for. white. oliiUlreiv 

A!asli:j,_One atrJu^i and nbls at Sitka. Twu,yeferiater'fltotli«- 






F. SCHOOLS MAINTAH^KD 1\Y INCO^RPORATED TOWNS. 


As the white population steadily grew, one or\wo new schools 
were established cuch year. That the nuuiber of schools was never 
adequate, however, is e\idenced by the fact that each. governor kept^ 
pleading with Congress e\ ery year for larger appropriatio.is. 

Ill 1898, for instance, the second year of ‘‘movement and stir and 
pusii,” following the discovery of gold at the Klondike, there were 
9,000 more white people in the district than the year before, and the 
school approjiriation was still only $;i0,000. Skagway, a city at the 
entrance to 'the Al'hite Pass, the most popular loute to the Yukon 
liiver, had IIG school ciiildrcn and no school. Dyca, anollier mush- 
room town, was without a school. Juneau, Douglas, and Wrangell 
wore demanding cNtra leacliers, but there was no money. 

Pinally, in 1899, Gov. Lrady suggested a remedy. He urged Con- 
gress to grant to communities the power of incorporating town 
governments which could levy taxes and support their own schools. 

He also advocated that each* incorporated town bo allowed a certain 
amount of tho license money from thq^sale of intoxicating liquor.s to 
si)eml upon its schools. 

The next year Gov. Hnuly's siiggeslion was followed out. Section 
28 of Document r»f the second sc.s-ion of the Fiftv-fifth Comness 
reads: ‘ 

Tile Secret nr> of I lie Interior .shaU make necilful ami i>i*o]mt provisions and 
re;iiilatioiiB for (lie ctlucution of the clillilron of sdu^ol in l ho District of 
Alaska, without roferciVvC to race, ami tlieir eoinpulsory attendance at school 
unlirsm-h lime as pennanont provision slialMio luiulo for the same. 

lliis law allo\y'd comniiij^ies to incorporate as towns and to use 
one-half of their liquor-1 icFnso niouey for school purposes under 
the direction of a school board of tiiroe moinbers. 

Thu.s was instituted in Alaska the dependence of her .schools upon 
the liquor business. It was, for ihc lime being, at least, a remedy 
fer (he school situation in 1 he crowded counnun since Juneau, 
for exaMiple, could in this wjiy obtain $15,000 for her .schools. - 

Not long afterwards t^ie incorporated towns wei*c cinpowci*cd 
u^o iiU their liquor-liceusc hiOnoy ior selibols ttfid to levy a^’lchool 
prope^As high ns^2 pcf cent. In lOdl, under t fie incoiqioiatctA^^ 
i|wTv ia^;June% 8kiig\v^iy^J^etehUv^ amj ^e,ndwdl took ^'bnrge 

14 W$ 6 h^^^ Ilvdians wiitliin the linuts of iiicbi»pdnited 
tis t|iQse"outsiUo tjieso rwij to thV Any under {he 

jjtisdictiou thatJoi^imissiOncr 
Jyj^ppotKtcdpile>u|ierinto 
lukc eUargc olth^ MtAV, %dquniiers at&eaille, - 
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Wash., has bMii superintendent of tlicse United States Government 
schools since 1910. (See Bureau of Kducation Bulletin, 1916, No. 47.) 

The progress of the incorporated town scliools for white children 
has been remarkable. In 1903, three years after the passage of the 
law, 9 such schools had been cstabli.shed. In 1904 the act pro- 
viding for incorporated towns was amended to include among the 
communities which might incorporate those having a population of 
.:.00 or more. In 1908 there were 11 incorporated town scliools, 13 in 
1910, 14 in 191C, with 3 in incorporated scliool districts. 

The status of these schools, and of other educational activities 
is. shown by the following quotations from the report of Gov. Ricirs. 
,1918, pp. 75-79 ; 

There ore L5 schools in Incoiponited towns nml 3 In Iiicoriwriited sohool 
districts, siipportoU Inmai t by toi rltorhil iippropriutlon. The nverages for the 
18 schools, as sliown hy the tahle of statistics, is ns follows: Average number of 
te.ncbers, 4.8, with average yea rl.v salary of .$1,205.20 per teaclior; average en- 
rollmcnt. 120; average duil.v nttemlnnce, 04.2; average cost of maiutenunce ex- 
clusive of teachers' _SHlalio.s, $il.777.82. The average cost per pupil was $80.14. 
Bs Coinprtivd with $7G.S-t fur tlio previous yeo.r. 

Slathrns of ivJiitc Kt hooh for the xvhool year W17~IS. 


l.<ratlpfl 


In incorporaUd fojnM. 
Cordova 

Doi:gbs. 

Bapiv 

Palrlunks 
Haines 
Iditarod 
Juuean 
Kotebii 
Nome 
I’etershnrg 
Seward.. 

Skttgway 
Tanana 
Valdc*.. 

Wrangell 


Total ' .\vprncr ' ,r. 
niroU.. dully til. ' 

ent. lcnd*<)ncc. 


ExpemUtures. 



CtTlSSKNSIpP MOHT SCllOOr.8. 


^ganizca In onhe d Masku prtor to tlid 
TlUT-?8 The fiftssflge: nj|hmhtejl few as con- 

taliic<l ia tbap^r 33» 18XT -session laws, “Sad tt»c npiSroprimiop ol i^,000. for 
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carrying out its i)rovisloas during the periixl omliiig March '31, 1919, however, 
gave a new impetus to Lliis biaiich of educatiunui activity. Six communities 
organized under its provisions and received Territorial appropriations amount- 
ing in ail to $2,918.81. In addition to undertaking work of the scope jier- 
mltted under the law referred to. several coinrt^unlties conducted night schools, 
wliidi offered a greater ^variety oi subjects and which attracted a larger en- 
rollmeut than would have been pos.siide with the limited amount of money 
available from tlie’ Territory. In all, .«;even schools wore organized/ No reports 
:.iv available from one, so that gCMieial statistics aiwu ing below cover but hvo 
• iUzenship night schools and six general night schools. 


Citizcii.^hip niifht svf tools. 


School. 


Knrollnitini . 
Mon. Women, 


AnclioMgo 

DoukIr'? 

Juneau 

Kcic.hlkiin 

Ncniuid 

Kome (no report).. 


Total, 


iUO 

0 

20 

27 

46 


AveraRe aUcDilancc, 
.Men. W'omcn. 




weekly. 




Nmnl>«r • Kxi>on h 
weeks. itures. 


$C24€.'«0 

375.00 
378. M 

3517.00 
<sa.00 

-.„400.00 


3 , 277 . .50 


The difference between the total expenditure, $8,277.50, and the amount 
^ecei^ed from the ^I’en itory, $2,Vd.‘1.8I , repii^sonts mone.v collected from tuition 
fees, etc,, for* the supiuai of these sdtool.s. 

Different subjects olTered: Iteafilng.'Mvriting, spelling, urilhiuelio, English, 
I'nited States history, United States iMvics, puhlic speaking. 

DiiTereut nationaliileM <24) represenitMl : American, Alaska native, Ausirluu, 
Bohemian, Bulgarian, CanmiUin, Danish, Dutrlu Finnish, French, Oerinan’ 
Greek, Irish, Italian. JnptineKe, Mexican, Moiuenegrln, Negro, Norwegian, kiuA^ 
8lnn, Scotcli, 5^eVl)inn, Swedish, Swiya. ' 

Ocneral night schools, imiudittg titizruship night schooH, 


tiohool. 

Enrollmrot. 

.\vomjteattendrtnco. 

Se.'^siona 

weekly. 

Number 

wtelm. 

Expend- 

itures. 

Men. 

Women. 

. Men. . 

Women. 

.xtirhOMfe. , 

(’or.lova...v....,,,,.. 

l60 

83 

20 

58 

a.3 

17 

3 

m 

50 

10 

wv 

33 

» 3 

fi 

3 

3 

5 

35 

19 

M 

JD 

15 

15 

11,741.5)0 
3.S0,0t) 
577.75 
787.41 
* 337.no 
480. OO 
400.00 



Ajuiuvw x.k. . 

KvV.'ikJ-n..,.,....h..j 

..i. ...... 

(no m|*ortj,.,. 

' 1 

lU 

22 

40 

k 

u 

II 

39 

A S" 

Vf 


m 

155 



4, 734; 00 





0« THE NELSON 8CHOOL8. 


1906 tlie children of wjiite or mixed bl piifedde of Woiv 
w. w«9 ,com^«llod tteatl :the Umtoi SUt«8 ^ool>. 
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without reference to race, which had been provided for 20 years lie- 
fore, and which were attended chiefly by Indians. But on January 
27, 1905, Congress passed what is known as the Nelson bill, pro- 
viding for the establishment of a school exclusively for children of 
white or mixed blood in any community applying for it*which had 
at least 20 such children of school age. The governor was made 
ex.oflicio superintendent of these so-called Nelson schools, and 
they were to be supported by 25 per cent of the taxAhmney collected 
outside' of incorptirated towns by the United States Governipent. 

This law has proved a boon to many communities in Alaska, al- 
though each year until 1917 the- governor has without avail sougitt 
to have the minimum number of children required for the establish- 
ment of a Nelson school reduced from 20 to 15. 

hollowing is a table giving all the available statistics regarding 
the progress of these Nolsoii schools: 


Siatistic9 of the yeUon schools. 


r>a(e 

Number of 
Nel>un 
sctioob. 

Number of 
teachers. 

Nuinlter of 
pupils. 

Total cost of 
maintenance. 

mi 

10 


4SS 

tiQ Qttn M 

rjos 

17 


673 

#1 7*^ vu 

1 tfi iin 


1 21 



4»o, 1 HM9J 
At\ fkA 

1010 . 

1 31 


601 

♦v, # IIM 

36, 486. 00 

1011 1 

[ 22 


Iflli ' 

1 



VI 0(\[) nn 

1‘jri .• 1 

! 2fl 


$43 


|014 1 

1 27 


(HI 


IW5 

Jl 

41 

m 

53 

1018 4| 

p f 

hO 

1.470 

78, 241.40 

low 

4b 

5d 

1,18^ 

100, 04fi. 84 

*■ •’ 
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AGlU(.'l’T.,TnRAL COI.LFJiE .\ND 8CHOOL OF MINIW.* 

Chapter 'W of tlie session laws of 1017 provhles for the uccopiauce of (grants 
of lam! ami money for llie Alaska Agricultural CoWono and School of Minos i?i 
nccorUance with the provision of the acts of Oop gross .approved August 80. JiSlK), 
and March 4, 1915. Under chapter 62 of the session luws of 1917, providing 
for tlie establlshraeqt of such oollege, the sum of $00^)6 Is appropriated for 
(oiistructiOn of buildings and the purchuHe of e<fdpmetu. Tli6 bulldiui^,* ou a 
site near li'olrbhiiks, set aside for. ibcjjurpoiic by Congress, la nva'II under yvayv 

. - » y f i 

11. NATIONAL LKOlSlAtlON tN 1017 KRGAlU)fNa TH£ SCIJ^OOl^. 


. Alaskiv was Witlipu^a repr^^rtatfve idi Co^grpss untiygOG, r 
hei-dh-st I)elegat<rwa» feiticled.^ F|oit^.thot time onF t|e iteea.s 
.Oufikil'have been itet fortlb- befpfeB; the 

/rti'cefiUly Wan evey More.- Delegate has no vote, lid 

luis a right to Bp^Si of ®epivsentitives/is a nieryberC 

of variOu.s bring the affairs of Alaska toThe- 

attentioS oim^ yiridusToiffirlals at the capita 


^ f«port o( Qor. Aim 
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. It Tvas not until Congress authorized the building of a Govern- 
ment-owned railroad in Alaska from Anchorage to Fairbanks in 
March, 1917, that the pcoxile of Washington c(5uld be made to take 
much interest in Alaskan affairs. The beginning of the European 
war in tlie same vear, too, and tlie opening of the Panama Exposi- 
tion at San Francisco in 1915, caused tliousaiuls of American tourists 
to .visit Alaska, and thus made refcmicc to Alaska on the floor of 
Congress more frequent and intcdligible. 

The first national legislation directly influencing Alaskan schools 
for white children was passed in 1017. Tlie roadc;' wdU recall that 
the schools of Alaska, and cspecTulIy those of incorporaTcd towns de- 
pended for their supjiort largely upon the liquor traffic license 
money. In November, lOlG, the pcojflc of Alaska by referendum 
• .voted in favor of Territorial prohibition.^ It Imd been the intention 
of the members of the second ses.s.ion of the Territorial legislature 
who provided for this^refei'ciuhmi vote that, in the evefrt of a vic- 
tory for prohibition, law restricting the sale of intoxicating liquor 
should be framed by the next legislature to go into effect on January 
1, 1918. Social ^vyrkers of various organizatlou.s, however, realized 
how precarious the pa>:sago .of such a bill woulll be. so long as the 
legislature had ag little power for making up the deficit in school 
^mone}' as it then had. Accordingly, hu'gcly through their efforts 
a “bone-dry’’ law was j)as.-ed by Congress on the last day of its 
.. sixty-fourth session, March ?k 1!)17. The news of the passage of 
this bill was at fii'st rcjeelved with indifference even by the prohibi- 
tionists of Alaska, and with disgust by the people of incorporated 
towns, the newspa|>ers of \vhirh attacked its advocates very bitterly. 

But these feelings were soon (flmngcd to patriotic rejoicing whfen it 
was learned^- that Congress had also granted to the Territory the 
. right ^contr^ her own ‘schools for wliite and native cliildrcn, and 
; to use Territorial funds for their snpj^rt. This latt^Tv provision "at 
once. gave to Alaska- about $1100,000 to spend trpon her schools. 

' I. TEiunTcmTAii LE01SI4AT10 X -uko.uidtno scuoobs for white children 
; ■ ■... ’• ■' - ■ - ‘ ■/ ' ' V, /' d ■ ■■ ' 

• \ ‘ / Op l^Iarch .4 , ^ 913, the fi rst Tei:i.it br ial legi 41 a t urc convened in 
f ' ^ Tins boily was conipbsed of two lioiiseS} the" 

of . repr^nta f ives .with four mcinboi'S[fmin each of the, four / 

judicial dLvisipbs^ i*. its 

? S^4i\it:^-nfi'ssed Aari w ; n rbff i’essi v a H a ^ d n/n} 1 A'i h / / - v : 
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fo nttcnd tliat scliool. Altlioiigh-tliis law was not enforced, becauso 
(here was no appropriation made by Congress^ for truant officers, it 
at least established a good precedent for future legislation. The other 
noteworthy act was to memorialize. Congress for a board of education, 
a board of examiners, and tw’o school superintendents for the white 
schools of the Ternitory. 

i hat .same year Gov. .T. 1<. A. Strong recommended an appropria- 
tion by Congress for the working out of a uniform, school system, 
witli uniform textbooks and a uniform course of .study. This recotn- 
men<lation Gov. Strong repeated each year until 1017. 

At the second session of the Alaska Legislature a bill for a uniform 
school system was actually framed and passed. This bill made pro- 
vision for an appointive school hoard of three momber.s, namely, the 
governor (ex ofiicio president and superintendent of publie instruc- 
tion), the Territorial treasurer, and the assistant superintendent of 
public instruction, who was to be at first appointed by* the governor, 
.but later eleicted*cvery four years. The assistant superinfendent, who 
Was to h.avc charge ofinstituting and administering a uniform school 
system.'was tol)c a citizen of the United States, a graduate of a State 
normal school, a graduate of a standard college or university, and a 
teacli.cr of at least five years’ experience. lie was to recelvd a salary 
of $:5,000 annually and a maximum of $2,000 for traveling expenses. 

The legislature of 1915 passed one other important .school law. 
This was a bill making it possible for Nelson schools to be estab- 
lished in commuuities having but 10 children of school age instead of 
20, as required in’the original Nelson bill of 1905. ^ 

Both these biHg", however, when transmitted to Congres.s, (R'o 
accounted to he out of the .scope of power granted to the legislature 
in 1912 (Public Act 334) and wei*e' therefore void Jud of no cffcct. 

The third session of the legislature in 1917 was liold iimnodiately 
after the passing by Congress of tbe “ bopo-dry law for Alaska and 
of the law granting the Territory* both ino^cy arid power for sc*hool 
legislation. It was therefore with gre^ interest that tile people 
awaited its acts relating to schools. Not were they disappoiptfd in 
their expectations,, yiie Senate and the house of representatives, as-* 
soon ns theiT organization had been/^ecoraplished, appointed a joint 
copiinittco “on education consistiilg of five represeiitattves and two 
scjfitrpfs, It Kp^nontaousJy agreed^hat it uftifoi-m school bill mu$t^* 
be pa^sod^itnd th»t„somc pipvislpu >ttusjb made- fov wplgcipg in 

incorj^ormed tOTp jhe 

. were ifteiny ijtjier to l^skHed. . 

’i'he ^hppl tilBnast ^ clian^d. ih pffppjipsp thiii; con^iiiiities 

liayingvfpwpr thaiy^ school chdd Thia'* 

qifestibfa was decided hy Hdusc bill Npt Si;? This Vdhm - \ 

■ 1 -..Aj ^ . ‘ - • 
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The clerk 6f the district court slmil have the power, and it shall be h!s duty, 
ia the division to which he is appointed and In‘w^hich he r^ldos, upon petition 
as hereinnfter spccifled, to pstahllsh by order In WTitlnjt a echool dlBtrtot at any 
camp, vHlog:c, or settlement outside of the limits of any Incorporated town, but 
such school district shall not einbra(e more thah 40 square miles of territory, 
mu- contain less than 10 resident white chlidreu between the ages of G and 
i!0 years. 

further that— 


The qiadlfied voters o(^dd school district shall choose by a plurality votq^ 
a school hoard of throe meinhers who shall hav^ the power to biiUd .or rent the 
necessary sohoolhouse^ or schoolrooms, to equip the same with tlie necessary 
lumiture and tUtures, to provide fad nml hsht, to bit;^nd employ toa<-iiers, 
am! in general to do and p(*rforni evei^ythinti that in ijTTM iniptii i for the 
iimin^nnnce of the pnhlic school. Tlte ineinlmr.s of said hoard shaT^old. offu-tr 
for tlroMerni <»f one year ifhd until their snccessors are elected and qualified. 
An annuH^electlon shall he.helil each yenr, after the first clectfon, for the elec- 
tlon of members of said board. * . ^ 


The bill alyoy^n>vijos more moiioy for school buildings tlum the 
original NVlson bill. Quoting from Gov. Strong’s report of the 
inadc(|imcy of this foniier fund is clearly set forfh f 


• " As n matter of fnof. while the toJicIiers (‘in ployed uro without doubt far su- 
perior to the Rphool tenclicis of *jr» or nO years am*, the schoolhouse.s and grounds 
me no hetmr, and in stuue chs(*s tiot so ;r<*dd as those found a half century Jigo 
hi immy of the States of the l^nion. The cost of construction and equipment 
of schoolhouses in rural cominunili(^a is liniliiMl to $1,000, a sum so manifestly 
liiadeq tilde tliat conmieia would, seem to he siiix^rGuoufi. The demand for funds 
V to mainlaln the schools already csttihlIsJied has so Inereaaod that tlie strictest * 
economy must he prnctlewl in order to riinlntaln schools !n nil of‘the organized 
districts. Therefore, the school hnlfdirigR are Inferior and lack almost every 
^ naalern npplln.nce and comfort, except desks and seats. The scliool grounds are 
for the most part unsightly and rt^pelling lustend of being Inciting and at- 
tractive, iiltiiough as a rule tlio teachers do the best w’lth the limited means at 
- tlicir command to make their surmundlngs as plensmit as possihle. * , ' 

This condition is mot by the folhvwing. provision in Ilonso bill 
ICo. 84 : ■ ■ ' ■ , ■ ■ . 





Tlie governor shall assign and set apart to each school^ district estahlisJied - 
pr^ganlzed' under the provtslona'of tMa.sectipn a sum not less than ^CsoO nor * 

-• more than .$1,800, ln. pi^i)ortIpn todhe nui,iiber;of pupils In the district, for tha 
cm.islniCtlo^ and^^ of sohoolhouse, which smh shall 1^ - paid by the 

^ the Treasury, to the frooRpror of t fie.- school dlaVrict, fippu the order 
L the..g6\«?iiori oyt of- Hm'typAiliptv of fund -set apart'. ^ 



fields. This town, the site of which is owned 'bv the Gloveminent, is 
mider the administrs^iou of the Alaska .Engineering ('ommis.sion. 
Jhe commission has constructed o.n ideal municipality with graded 
streets, sidewa:lks, telephone linos, water service. Federal jail, and 
pe.^i ojliev. A sch.rol fm-^vliites -under the Nol.wn system, has’ been 
huilt there, seating 150 pupHs and havirfg in 1010 four teaeliers Hat 
the town IS steadily growing, and tiic school needs are much lanmr 
than the Nelson ^school ■ system cairfultill, , Since the town by*1t3 
jiatm-e^can not be incorimrated, it was inciiiiibent upon tlic legislature 
of lt»17 to devi.se solne mea'ns of esiablishingr a better scliool at An- 
chorage. House bill No. 3.5 there foiu makes inovision— 

Tliat any town, village, ..r s,.ttl..mei.t in die Teiiliory of .Maslo. outsUle of 
tkv imlts of any lncor|.oiaie.| towu, Imviiig n pn|mlati«n of 100 or more and- 

3l --n-rnte as a school 

Ustiict In the niauner. hereuiafler in-yv l(iod,= hut siidr school district shall not 
embrace moi*e llian 40 SQimre in Ilf s of i tM i itorv. 

That each school dl.strict orgniii/.cl umh r ihe’,.rovisi„n.s of this chapter shall 

w d M '"‘T' a.^ hereinafter provided. 

I... Slul l .i'O ihc c.vlu.sm. manaecioc*i and , u„irol „r all scln.ol nii, tiers iu 

Zi r T1 trading and super! 

•Sllture ' ““ •'y the Territorial 

Thdt said boards of dlr^tors shall hnvo ,l„. pow.-r to levy and collect taie. 
Upon all real and t>orsonal pi-operty within the, limits of their resperUve dls- 
trnts not exempt therefrom by e.xlstlng law. not to e^cC„(l , „or cent of Im 
aaapac<i value of such property 1n any one ^ear and all monovs collcctil by 
8U(h taxation shall bo exifeudt^ in payment pf {he o.st of levying „nd collecting 
Buchmxea. In payment of tli.» cost of comlactlng sclu.ol oloctlons, ami' for tha 
const nicUoii lAul miilutcnaiih'o of schools only, • 

emorgeucy is hopeliy 

fiet luted to e.xtst, and this act shun bp in oH'ei't'‘from and after it« 
passage and approvU.” ; 

but the educational bill in wliich the people of the Territory 
fe t most littered was tliai intended to furnisl, a subsi itule td tJ,e 
schools of mcorporated towns for tile revenue »roviot,5ly derived 
from saloon beenses. Two such b.ilte Were ititroddcod it. tho 
hoime of reprfesentittives, and the other the “TtV Ber ecut” hill Tim 
^rst pf those, the st^-called ‘‘fifty-fifty” feill, progo^d tp. gitl'to inf 
torpornted towns dne-Mf of the- money heeded ' £o meet therr. ex*. 
i)cpse.hudget for the ensuing ©ie other, thef?5 p«i>cTi«’” bi#' 
pm^oMd t<i to ifieot^oreted towns,: tlfree^foiirths o4» tim ifenf«v- 
T ^ saliools 4Mmg'-^hm|rec«flfiig'tyelifi „jyth 

Ifi^ded ^ c|an#e giakipA 

^.^ed one^W %r nmiiy v^s of ^di:mt:;i,so 

acttjty on the parf o|4mwfians and opitotieijits Hie cIo.se i- 

of the the sixty-forty 

cwnprpimse billy was^eaase^^.Tfie eenate'to^^ g|-|nt ^ 
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to incorporated tow ns' not (50 per cent but 75 per cent of (heir school 
maintenance fiimls. Tlie house concurred in this amendihent and 
tlic^bill was signed by tlie governor, causing, 9f course, great re- 
joicing in all incorporated towns. 

lerrilorial money availably for the Jiiainteiinncc of these 
schools an<l (lie Xelson schools for (lie next fiscal’ year wiU 'be ns 
follows^ ^ 

T\\-0Mt\-fivc_ per cent of (he Alaska fund, which comprises ‘-all 
iiioiieys derived by (lie Fialci-ul Government from business and trade 
licenses oiitsiile of incoiporated towns and whicli are passed to (be 
credit of (bo Ti-cflsm-er of (lie United States.” Tliis money was ap- 
I'lOpriatod by Conp-oss in 1913 for (be maintenance of white scliools 
j»«’‘''>>>niteil towns, and in 101(5 amounted approximately 

1 weiity-five per cent (if the Territory’s 25 per ecu' of receipt.s from 
(lie National ImhosIs in Alaska, irr accordance with act of Connress 
.Tunc 30, 1900, ,ah,i£iidod Mardi 4, 1907, and May 23, 1908, rcspecth-clv! 
which appropriates (hi.s money for (he benefit of public scliools an’d 
public roads. For the year, ending December 31 1910, this fund 
ainountecrto $21,851.75. * " ^ 

Al/oiit $240,000 was d(■ri\^i(l from the 'JVrritorial Revenue Act 
passed by the Alaska la'gislature, 19J5, which imposes a gradiiatucl 
• schedule of taxation iijioii (islicries and upon cold-storage fisli i>hmts. 

Last of all was pas.sed the cdiicatiojjal hill'constitiiting the uniform 
school law, of^which the Territory had niost need iji order to reach ' 
the, standard sef by other progressive States and coiilitries. This 

•law has produce! u marked dioiigc in the status of the white schools 
of* Alaska. * ♦ # i 

Ueforc Uiis tinic (lie governor of Alaska was the ex officio siiixsrin- ’ 
tendent of public instruction. Tmt bccniisc of lijs manifold duties he 
had far too little time to devote to the schools. Under Gov. Strong 
e.\cellcnt results wgre obtained jn the compilin'g of statistics of white 
sdiools and in the spreading «5f information and creation of public 
pinion wliiiA brought about the progressive legislation oi I 9 l 7 
Gov. Strong instituted the issiiiiigof two-year certificq.t&s to t«aeh in 
Alaska to all tenclie-s iiclively engaged in teaGhinrpi the Tefritorv 

-upon pi-esentrtltioii of such Gei^fi<Mtes| diploiiiaaywtjUicr Q(»dentiate ' 
.as^oiilt#«propcidy ()iinhfyj|iei[fj for such a ^ 

until 1917, Jiowever, .“flrerd ^s no stiltieri'isiou of "schcTols 
tfiewt were na ntSludy. in Ififimral-.Wliools wiffi ttny degree ‘ 

i icf there. Wnsino cooi^ 

•f organi^atW 

and^^he enly School InnuliTs pnb- 
lis^ by Jun^R^fitf Ootigla^ ipicAa)jrvses:6f study 

.were^n^:^ai3da^.i74(l, ;ai^^ they,: ^? w^| as; tS ft^bopk^ wew 
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changed with the advent of every new teacher, who choK botji. course 
of study anthte.\t books from those he or she was most familiar with, 
usually tl»osc of Washington, Oregon, or Gallfornia. Offsetting these 
disadvantages, hoover, is the fact that— 

The vast ninjority of the teachers In Alaska have two aunliflcatlons which 
make for successful school work In this country where direct superrislon of 
.sch<K)l8 Is nece.ssarlly llmlted-these are professional tralnlrtR and experi- 
ence. Two Uiirds of the teachers of Alaska are normal school or college 
f? adnates; 88 i)or cent of the high-school teachers are college graduates who 
have In addition hud ndynnce study. Tlie average teaching experience of 
Alaska teachers is sewen and one-half years, cxcKi.slve of the school vear for 
whkii the report Iff iTijulc. 

Comnienduble work has therefore been accomplished even under 
trying circumstances. This is true of incerporated towns especially. 

. The following (piotatiomfrom Gov. Strong's report of 1916 well siyn- 
niarjzes thfe progress ma<3e: 

TIio gradwl schools malntalncfl In Iiicorporntcd communities are dolnj; good ' 
^yo^k under eflicient superintendents, nnd with excellent courses *of study, 
t»raduates of some of the high sol)ools of Alaska any matriculated at the 
University of Washington, locutoil at Senttle. without examination, nnd each 
year there is a snIistantJnl enrollment of students from Alaska. Graded schools 
are maintained In 14 Incorporated town^.of the Territory, and In 9 of these 
towns high schools are estnhllsluHl. 7 

* In April, 1916, the high schoots of Dougins and Juneau were ae- 
. credited by theUniversity of Washington after an inspection four by 
Dr. F. IV: Meisnest, of the university^ who pronounced them on a 
par with the accredited high schools of corresponding size in the 
State of Washington. In these incorporated town schools, many of 
the most progressive 'theories of education have l>ecn worked out to 
successful conclusions. For instance, in Douglas, during the year 
1916-17, the following projects have been successfully carried oii; 

The Six and Six 1‘luii, wliorel.y a jiftiler high school coiislitlMg of tho s»wenfli 
nnd eighth grades has been ostnbllshell, making tlio bwak between grade and 
bltth 0cb661 at Abe end of tile SlxUtyea^, antr giving these pupils the nUvautace 
of the departmental plan. ^ i - * v,., ^ 

and i^ftmrstlc fn high school! , • 

A school Ubrary coMnctetl by lilgh-sc^ool pupil librarians, v 
A Idgh-school abnuol paper with 78 pagosnOTTwidlng wratle# n%d IS^ nEoto- 
t:val>h9. ^ i * , ' , ^ 

I A IdgJp.sclKw) dab which proUuoetl tho first pflKCttiltla ’‘mid 

<y;d ne<l for tbe School V . ‘ 

r. iV^hlgh-schpo^ , ^ 

\ ^ 4hk'r«chQlaBtlc djd)atu^v . '7 7 - ^ > ' , - : [7 ‘ 

' ^verifl'dnterflns^aud 

Tlie applltatfon ot tElionipson’s li^xImum'rcsseufltlAests. : 
tbeSei’’""’'"'^’ physical S#nu^ «ru,^»nd «ardenlng throughout 
Medley and jenta) 




a\ Inspection. ' . A ^ 7=- * ' “ 

- ^ 
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\ A parent'teacber associatioD of over 100 members, which purchased a $200 
/Tlctrola, a set of dishes, a^ Indian clubs and dumb bells for the school. ^ 

It is evident, however, that the schools of the incorporated towns 
as w^ell as those of the Nel^n system suffered from lack of coopera- 
tion and systematizafioii. As repiedying these grave defects the im- 
portance of the uniform school act of 1917, described above, can not 
be overestimated. As finally adopted, this act provided for a Ter- 
ritorial board of education to consist of four elected mertibers, 
namely, one senator from each judicial diwision, and the governor, 
who should be ex officio presidents bf the board. The first board, 
howe\cr, was elected- by the legisli^ture from the irrombers of the 
senate then in session, and the school boar.d which is now in office aiul 
will be until the. next session' in 191^ is composed .of t)ie following 
members: ( 




Gov. Thomas Riffus. Jr., ex ofllclo president. 

Hon. O. P. Hubbard, of Valdez, president of ^senate, 1915. 

Hon. James Robert Heckman, of Ketchikan.* » ^ ^ 

Hon. O. P. Gaustad. of Fairbanks. 4P ^ * 

Hon. F. A. T. Aldrich, of Nome. 

The act further provides for the appointment by the school board, 
of a Territorial commissioner of education, at a salai-v'of not more' 
than $3,600 per annum, who sliall have an office in Juneau with an 
allowance of not more than $2,000 per annum for clerical help and 
office expenses. He is to bo chosen U])on merit, and the oiUy liiiiitn- 
tion put if]3oii his qualifications is that’he sh'all be a citizen of the 
.United States. A maximum sum is appropriated for his travcliiifr 
expense-s also, and three months’ leave of absence from the Territory 
is granted him each year for the purpose of study and attendance 
upon educational conventions. The commissioner’s duties as^set forth 
in the act include: The .supervision of all matters pertaining to th6 
public Bchopls of the Territory of Alaslia, to include all schools both 
whhin and without incorporated towns; the obtaining of knmial 
re^rte ffom the president, smperintendervt, or principal of all public 
cducati,oi\|J institutions and private schools; the keeping in his office 
“^ papers pertaining to the-educatibnal interests 
0 ^ tHo TbWitory; the; preparing of a . minimum course of study amU 
a unffori^textbot^ ^system for the public schools of the^Territorv;'^ 
the- pub.hhing and distriButing to school boards pf ' the Teiritorv 
bullet^is or pampHete rebating to eduostitoal woih ; the pfelcriblng 
.of ri^lM ariii reg^tiorik for tUe,'gpv,enimeltt.pl schools? 

m^diMlpig nllest>i.attendari^phncf uklity, ^ruahdj^eto;^ 

iwbt^s tfitohghpA Tettitory, and acOredW of -fbose 
mching a IMam Sj^daidi-aiKl the,examiniiig^>f aiid granting of 
certificates to applicants d^iring to teaCt^inr 
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^ XiiiiiucdiBtcly after th© clob© of tli© session of th© Icpfislatur©, on 
May ^4, 191 the Territoi’ial school board met, organized, and con- 
sidorod applications for the position of Territorial commissioner of. 
cdiuation. Mr. -L. D. Henderson, then superintendent of schools at 
June^au, was chosen to be thp first Territorial commissioner. He bas- 
al ready ostahiisliccl an office in Jnneaii, and has begun the arduous 
task of standardizing th© white schools of Alaska. 

^ p 

CONCLUSION. 

It will be seen tlial the public schools for the white children oL 
Alaska had to puss through three distinct phases: First, they had to 
t>(‘ separated from the' influence of i-eligious denominations, in 1894. 
Secondly tlwy had to be distinguished from schools for Indian 
cliihlrcn in 1000 and in 1900. Lastly, they had to be brought out of 
the jurisdiction of a remote aiut apathetic National Congres-s into 
the control of the people of Alaska themselves. Now that this last 
step lias l>een attained, it is hoped that the white schools of AJaska 
I'uiik among the most progressi\ e schools in the world. 
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